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ON ROMNEY MARSH. 


Out upon the marshes the free west 
' wind is blowing, 
Straight across the green ways, from 
the blue line of the sea. 
All along the narrow dykes, where 
buttercups are golden, 
Heavenly blue forget-me-nots are 
blinking up at me. 


As I stir in passing, the sheep forsake 
their browsing, 
And startled lambs leap out from 
their sheltering side and peer, 
The heron leaves her nest, the water- 
rat drops plashing, 
The cuckoo to her loved mate is 
calling loud and clear. 


The whistle of the west wind, the lark 
that rises singing, 
The rustle of the sedge grass, the 
daisies gold and white, - 
The air all full of perfume from the 
blossom of the hawthorn, 
The skies all full of music from morn 
until the night. 


And—when ihe night is falling—out 
upon the marshes, 
She folds them in her tender mists, 
and hushes them to sleep, 
But always—if you listen—you may 
hear the marsh frogs calling, 
The wakeful cricket chirping, and the 
soft bleat of the sheep. 


Here are no chains that fetter, all 
earthly cares and sorrows 
Hand in hand—for a little space— 
steal silently away, 
Almost—I do believe—that in the chill 
pale dawning, 
The blessed Christ Himself some- 
times hath walked this way. 
M. E. Mason. 
The Poetry Review. 


THE ROAD. 


The Road is thronged with women: 
soldiers pass 

And halt, but never see them: yet 
they’re here, 


On Romney Marsh—Eucharist. 


A patient crowd along the sodden grass, 

Silent, worn out with waiting, sick with 
fear. 

The Road goes crawling up a long hill- 
side 

All ruts and stones and sludge, and the 
emptied dregs 

Of battle thrown in heaps: here, where 
they died, 

Are stretched big-bellied horses with 
stiff legs; 

And dead men, bloody-fingered from 
the fight, 

Stare up at cavern’d darkness winking 
white. 


You in the bomb-scorched kilt, poor 
sprawling Jock, 

You tottered here and fell, and stum- 
bled on, 

Half-dazed for want of sleep: no dream 
could mock 

Your reeling brain with comforts lost 
and gone. 

You did not feel her arms about your 
knees, 

Her blind caress, her lips upon your 
head: 

Too tired for thoughts of home and 
love and ease, 

The Road would serve you well enough 
for bed. 


Siegfried Sassoon, B.E.F. 
The Saturday Review. ; 


EUCHARIST. 


My little Taper of Desire 

I fain would light at Thy Great Fire; 

And where the grandér flames are 
wrought, 

Oh! kindly Saviour, quench it not. 


My little Cup of Faith I bring 
To fill it at the Eternal Spring; 
With many vessels lifted up— 
Oh! Jesus, tak e this little cup. 


And deign, oh, Lord of Love, to see 

The humble gift I offer Thee; 

Thou, Who love’s pure essence art, 

Accept the treasure of my heart. 
Ivan Adair. 


The Bookman. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S PRO-ALLY PROPAGANDA. 


President Wilson has performed a 
notable service for the Allied cause. 
He has made possible the finest and 
most effective bit of propaganda work 
that has been done since the war be- 
gan—one that is worth more to the 
Allied cause at home, in neutral coun- 
tries, and in enemy lands, than all the 
Germans have secured for their own 
cause through the expenditure of the 
many millions in money they have 
devoted to that purpose. It has 
proved an effectual counter to the 
work of the pro-German pacifists in 
America, and Mr. Schiff and his 
friends find their efforts in Washington 
and elsewhere made abortive. Nothing 
President Wilson could have done 
alone—that is to say, without the aid 
of Congress—could have resulted in 
greater benefit to the Allies in its 
helpful effect upon the spirit of the 
Allied peoples, the awakening to grim 
realities brought about in Germany, 
and the favorable impression made 
upon neutral opinion, than the oppor- 
tunity he created for an official 
statement of Allied aims. 

No less admirable was the intelli- 
gence and promptness with which 
the Allied Governments seized the 
opportunity. This reply to President 
Wilson’s request that the aims of the 
war should be stated heralded the 
beginning of the end of hostilities, no 
matter how far off that end may be. 
The fact that peace has been spoken 
of officially, and official terms stated, 
marks the passing of a certain point, 
to be noted of every struggle at arms, 
that has always to be reached and 
passed before definite progress can 
be made towards an agreement that 
strife should cease. President Wilson 
has performed many notable services 
for the Allies in his efforts to maintain 
the rights of neutrals, and to continue 


the existence of some remnants of 
international law. Chief among these 
services have been his diplomatic 
restraint of German submarine activity 
and his firm stand against an embargo 
upon American export. 

It would have been easier for him 
to have adopted the view widely held 
in America that Americans should be 
warned not to travel on vessels of 
combatant nationality. It would have 
been easier for him to have agreed to 
an embargo upon exports that the 
cost of living might be reduced to the 
American people. It will probably 
never be realized in Europe how 
great has been the pressure brought 
upon him to adopt this method of 
avoiding further controversy with 
Germany and of making life easier for 
a majority of the people of the United 
States, who, despite the impression 
abroad to the contrary, are not 
millionaires. There have been other 
services than these that, in the light 
of history as it will be written later, 
will take their place in proper order 
of importance and there receive due 
recognition, but those mentioned are 
even now within the ken of a public 
mind so saturated with war news and 
so affected by the hardships of war as 
to have lost much of the sense of 
proportion. 

Of all the services rendered, how- 
ever, the most recent is the greatest, 
and its performance at the beginning 
was met by criticism rising to a cres- 
cendo of misunderstanding, bitterness, 
and prejudice, before which all argu- 
ment fell to the ground. President 
Wilson weathered the storm, however, 
and has reason to be well satisfied 
with the results of his effort,’ awk- 
wardly as it may have been performed. 
The Allied peoples, their voices made 
articulate through the Allied Press, 
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are now sharing to the full in this 
satisfaction, having apparently for- 
given President Wilson his alleged 
‘interference,’ and are now. well 
satisfied with having had the occasion 
offered them of expressing to friend 
and foe their ultimate aims in the 
present war. The only sign of dis- 
content now to be found is in the 
direction of the Central Powers, for, 
notwithstanding the strenuous efforts 
of German diplomacy, the recent dis- 
cussion of a possible peace has reacted 
strongly to the discomfiture of the 
German people and their allies. The 
German military authorities now real- 
ize they must fight on, and the German 
people that they must still hunger 
unless they surrender at once to the 
larger part of the Allied demands. 
From this time on, the Central Powers 
will conduct the war with but one 
purpose, and that is through military 
and naval effort to secure some 
modification of the demands of the 
Allies when peace is forced upon them. 

Germany is now definitely on the 
defensive from both military and 
economic points of view, and nothing 
could have brought this home to the 
German people with more startling 
clearness than the statement made to 
the world by the Allied Government 
on the invitation of President Wilson, 
an invitation that was received in bad 
part by all the belligerent peoples, at 
least so far as the public Press expressed 
its sentiments. It is well in this 
instance, as well as in many others, 
however, to differentiate between the 
necessarily hasty comment of the 
Press, and the real opinions of those 
at_the head of the Governments of 
Europe, for there are excellent reasons 
for believing that the ‘‘intervention”’ of 
President Wilson in the laudable 
effort to clear up a situation that was 
becoming somewhat confused in the 
public mind within, as well as without, 
the area of hostilities was not un- 


President Wilson’s Pro-Ally Propaganda, 


welcome. The manner and text of the 
Allied reply are competent evidence to 
this effect. 

Some of the earlier comment upon 
President Wilson’s invitation to the 
Powers at war to state their aims is 
understandable, for the wording of 
his Note was unquestionably con- 
fusing and liable to misinterpretation. 
It carried an air of doubt and hesi- 
tancy as to its own wisdom and 
timeliness; its neutrality was strained 
almost to a point of offensive aloof- 
ness. It carried a great idea, sane and 
benevolent in its conception, but 
rendered almost inoperative by the 
manner in which it was set forth. 
When the Note first came to Europe it 
caused vast resentment not only in 
the Allied countries, but in Germany 
as well. President Wilson was ac- 
cused in the British Press of ‘‘ playing 
the German game,” and in the German 
Press of ‘‘playing the British game.” 
There was no question as to the suc- 
cess of President Wilson’s effort to 
appear ‘‘neutral’’; in fact, he was so 
neutral that he enraged all parties 
to the controversy, 

To the Allied peoples his chief 
offense was an apparent effort to put 
the war aims of all the combatants 
upon the same plane. This he really 
did not do, however. He said that 
both sides had stated their aims in 
such language as to make them appear 
to be practically the same—a very 
different thing; but the real meaning 
of his statement was overlooked in the 
first shock of surprise occasioned by 
his Note, coming, as it did, imme- 
diately following the German invita- 
tion to the Allies to enter upon a peace 
conference. There was an immediate 
and violent explosion in the British 
Press, manifestly a case of nerves. 
This explosion was followed by a 
calm, in which a more normal and 
intelligent reaction was recorded. 

The day following the publication of 
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President Wilson’s invitation to the 
belligerents to state their war aims, 
nearly all of the British newspapers 
set forth an answer which they de- 
clared emphatically to be the only 
one that could possibly be made by 
the Allied Governments. The answer 
they made on behalf of these Govern- 
ments was a simple but emphatic 
refusal to state the terms upon which 
the Allies would make peace. It was 
declared that all the world already 
knew the Allied aims, and that they 
had been repeatedly set forth in the 
comprehensive phrase of the day, 
‘restitution, reparation, and guaran- 
tees.” Very different counsel pre- 
vailed among the responsible leaders 
of the Allied Governments, however. 
The Allied statesmen were wiser than 
their journalists, for they knew and 
understood the real spirit and motive 
that directed the Note from Washing- 
ton. They not only welcomed thea 
Note as an entirely friendly act 
that could but redound to the credit 
of the Allies, but they grasped without 
a moment’s delay the splendid oppor- 
tunity thus afforded the Allies to 
secure a diplomatic strategic advan- 
tage over the Central Powers that could 
have been secured in no other way. 
Knowing as they did that the Ger- 
man invitation to a peace conference 
was sent out because of advance 
knowledge of President Wilson’s pur- 
pose to suggest a statement of terms, 
the Allied statesmen politely but 
firmly declined the German invitation 
in language that left no doubt as to 
the confidence of the Allied peoples 
in an ultimate military victory. Then, 
turning to the American Note, the 
Allied Governments saw clearly their 
great opportunity: first, to crystallize 
for the Allied peoples their own 
purpose and aims; secondly, to convey 
a clear conception of this purpose and 
these aims to the neutral peoples of 
the world; thirdly, to let the German 
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people and their allies know once and 
for all the future that lay before them 
should they persist in their present 
course, and effectually disabuse their 
minds of the idea that the Allied - 
nations were faltering in spirit or in 
deed. 

The Allied reply to President Wil- 
son’s Note, followed later by the 
publication of Mr. Balfour’s admir- 
able letter of transmission, has ac- 
complished this threefold object and 
accomplished it well. It has proved a 
wonderful spiritual ard mental tonic 
for the people of the Allied nations; it — 
has been received by the neutral 
peoples of the world with almost 
unanimous approval, and it has spread 
a despairing conviction of ultimate 
defeat among the enemy peoples. 
No mere diplomatic utterance could 
have accomplished more for the Allied 
cause in America. The New York 
World, in commenting on the terms 
of peace as outlined in the Allied 
statement, says: ‘“‘They touch the 
highest point of idealism in Europe’s 
international politics, and in certain 
instances they constitute a veritable 
emancipation proclamation.” It is 
also significant to note that the 
Washington correspondent of the Times 
of London remarks that, ‘‘unless the 
Germans are cleverer than heretofore, 
we are going to have small reason to 
criticise the President’s first Note.” 
This last-quoted opinion is all the 
more interesting in that the Times 
and every other London morning 
paper were unstinted in their criticism 
of the Note during the first twenty- 
four hours after its delivery in London. 
It took a number of the papers several 
days before they were willing even 
grudgingly to admit the possible 
value of the Note to the Allied cause. 
The storm of criticism which broke 
on the morning of December 22d 
quickly blew over, however, and with 
the publication of the reply of the 
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Allied Governments came a reaction 
in the other direction, due largely to 
an enforced realization of the enormous 
importance and value of the whole 
incident as a masterly piece of super- 
publicity work, for which President 
Wilson must be given credit as the 
instigator. 

There is little or no criticism in 
America of the Allied aims as stated 
in the reply to President Wilson 
except in pro-German quarters. There 
is an inclination on the part of some 
to regard their realization in full as 
somewhat of a ‘‘tall order,’’ but no 
exception is taken to any of the 
principal points or the principles 
involved, and a majority of the 
American people endorse the spirit 
and purpose as shown in the declara- 
tion. There now exists at home and 
abroad a definite conception of what 
is meant by the Allied Governments 
when they talk of ‘restitution, 
reparation, and guarantees.” 

The Allied endorsement of a League 
of Nations for the enforcement of 
peace has awakened lively interest 
and satisfaction in America, though 
the expediency of postponing dis- 
cussion as to ways and means urtil 
after the war is generally recognized. 
There will be much work done in 
America along formative lines in the 
meanwhile, however, and at the end 
of this war it will be found that many 
definite suggestions will be ready for 
consideration. The idea itself in its 
present form came from America, and 
has been adopted by President Wilson 
as expressing his greatest political 
ambition. It is not a simple matter 
for the United States Government 
to enter into an international compact 
such as would be effective in preserving 
the peace of the world, and this fact 
is well recognized by European states- 
men familiar with the American form 
of Government, and its limitations 
upon the power of the Executive. 
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No President could commit the 
country to such a policy with any 
guarantee that his successor might not 
reverse his position. To be effective 
and enduring any agreement on the 
part of the United States would have 
to be in the form of a binding treaty, 
and such a treaty can only be made 
with the consent of Congress. There 
are already many signs of opposition 
to any alliance of the United States 
with the Powers of Europe, even for 
such a purpose, and there are many 
eminent American statesmen who be- 
lieve that the United States should 
confine all political activities to the 
Western Hemisphere, expecting in 
return that the Powers of Europe 
should claim no part therein. Men in 
political opposition to President Wil- 
son have raised many objections to 
his proposed world-pact for peace, 
mainly because of an implied aban- 
donment of the time-honored Monroe 
doctrine of a preponderating United 
States political and military interest 
in North and South America, and a 
purely commercial interest in the rest 
of the world. 

It is possible to conceive, however, 
of an international agreement for an 
enforced peace that would still leave 
untouched the well-recognized prin- 
ciple underlying the Monroe doctrine, 
and still maintain the international 
status of the world as it was before 
August, 1914, so far as the United 
States is concerned. The proposed 
pact for peace would provide for the 
emergency only, and not for a constant 
participation or interference in inter- 
national affairs. The United States 
participated in the Hague conferences, 
has made numerous arbitration trea- 
ties, and was even represented at 
Algeciras, and yet none of these 
acts has abated the adherence of the 
United States Government to the 
Monroe doctrine. It is conceivable 
that President Wilson has some plan 
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in reserve that he intends to bring 
forward at an opportune moment. 
That he has given a great deal of 
consideration to the matter, and that 
the idea stands first with him in all 
plans for the future, is well known. 
He has spoken quite freely of his own 
impressions in this direction, 
there is little doubt but that he stands 
ready to commit the United States, 
so far as lies in his power, to a policy 
that will some time in the future put 
America much more to the front in 
international affairs than in the past. 
In other words, that the United States 
will, whether it may be considered 
desirable by all her people or not, be 
compelled by force of circumstances 
and in self-defense to take on her full 
share of responsibilities as well as 
privileges accruing to a World Power 
of the first rank. In this President 
Wilson would become but the instru- 
ment, for any other man who hap- 
pened to be President would le faced 
with the same necessity. The political 
situation in America will be extremely 
confused and difficult during the 
coming four years, years that promise 
to be critical in the history of inter- 
national relations. Party politics play 
a larger part in American foreign 
policy than they do in England, and 
the new Congress is so evenly divided 
as to render the President’s hold upon 
the law-making body extremely prob- 
lematical. Practically every measure 
that runs the legislative gauntlet 
successfully will be in the nature of a 
compromise. 

There is widespread advocacy in 
America of an international league for 
peace, but no definite proposals have 
as yet been forthcoming. To the 
unsophisticated it is a simple matter 
to complete such an arrangement, 
but the more experienced are well 
aware of the difficulties in the way. 
Not the least of these is, as stated, 
the securing of unanimous, or, at 


and . 


‘individual nerves. 
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least, majority, agreement in Congress, 
where every move made towards a 
‘foreign entanglement” is subjected 
to most jealous scrutiny. The ques- 
tion has never come before Congress in 
definite form, and yet in the wide 
latitude of senatorial debate members 
have gone out of their way to warn 
the President that he must not be 
too optimistic in his expressions of 
fidelity to his pet idea. This was 
especially noticeable in the effort 
made to secure a Congressional en- 
dorsement of his Note of December 21st, 
and in the end he had to be content 
with an approval of his request for the 
aims of the respective belligerents, 
waiving a general endorsement of his 
Note as a whole, for which he had 
asked. 

There is no question but that the 
present war has had an evil effect 
upon the thinking processes and the 
nerves of all mankind. It is only 
by a supreme effort that reason main- 
tains its sway in any judgment of the 
ideas or actions of others. The 
human mind, neutral as well as 
combatant, has become hypersen- 
sitive, and jumpiness has become a 
characteristic of national as well as of 
It has become 
almost as difficult for a belligerent 
people to remain entirely friendly 
with a neutral people as it has for two 
opposing belligerents to see any good 
in each other. There never was a 
time in the history of the world when 
the future relations of all the great 
nations were more dependent upon 
maintaining a clear conception of 
passing events and an intelligent and 
balanced understanding of motives and 
intentions. 

It is more important to the future 
welfare of Britain and the United 
States that the peoples of the two 
countries remain at good understanding 
with each other than it is that they 
should be on good terms with any 
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other nation or nations. The two 
peoples and the two countries are 
complements one to the other. To- 
gether they can largely dictate the 
course of human events. Seriously 
divided they can retard the progress 
of the world towards a state of uni- 
versal decency and happiness. The 
American people have accepted the 
statement of Allied purposes and 
aims in this war with unreserved ap- 
proval and even enthusiasm. Is it 
not time that some recognition was 
accorded to America for her services 
to the Allies’ cause? Although official- 
ly neutral, America has furnished 
fifty thousand fighting men for the 
Allied armies; the aid given to the 
medical and Red Cross services is al- 
most beyond computation; the Ameri- 
can people have adopted and are 
supporting thousands of orphaned 
children in France, and it is planned to 
extend this work to include 250,000 
of these innocent sufferers from the 
war; the work done in Belgium has 
been eloquently recognized by the 
Belgian Government; the British Gov- 
ernment has set forth the services 
performed by American diplomats 
for British prisoners; the sum total of 
American relief to the Armenians 
runs into hundreds of thousands. 
From America have come the food 
and the supplies necessary to main- 
tain the Allied armies and the Allied 
people in their homes. For this work 
the European Press has little but 
sneers, on the ground that America 
was growing rich out of the war. The 
American people are reviled for their 
advocacy of a peace that would put 
an end to all war profit, and at the 
same time are referred to contemptu- 
ously for taking this profit. The truth 
of the matter is that it is due to this 
unrestricted access to American sup- 
plies that the Allies will be ready this 
spring to make their great effort to end 
the war successfully for themselves, 
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and in rare moments of sanity this 
fact is recognized. The English Press 
blows hot and cold overnight upon the 
subject of America. One day we 
have leaders headed, ‘‘Our Friend, 
Uncle Sam”; the next day the same 
space is filled with a denunciation of 
Uncle Sam for an alleged ‘‘interven- 
tion” that was not an intervention 
at all. 

The real explanation of the whole 
situation is found in the strict official 
neutrality maintained by the United 
States Government, a neutrality which, 
on the whole, has worked out to the 
enormous advantage of the Allied 
countries. German testimony should 
be considered. competent on this point, 
and it is overwhelming in its con- 
clusiveness. The Germans have inter- 
preted American neutrality as being 
pro-Ally, while the Allies, or rather 
many of the publicists of the Allies, 
have interpreted that same neutrality 
as a cold-blooded determination. to 
make a financial profit out of the mis- 
fortunes of Europe. Even when the 
millions of money loaned to the 
Allied peoples are recalled, it is said 
that these loans were made because of 
the interest to be paid, no account 
being taken of the fact that better 
interest can be secured through home 
investment, and also that the first 
great foreign loan ever absorbed by 
the American public was. made to 
England and France in their darkest 
days of a great war, and no security 
was required other than the promises 
of the Governments of those countries. 

There was another loan, one of ten 
million sterling to Paris. This was 
called a ‘‘sentiment loan,’’ because 
of the admiration of Americans for 
the French people and their love of 
Paris as a place of resort. It may not 
appear so to some people, but there 
was just as much sentiment in the first 
loan made to England for fifty times 
the amount lent to Paris, as there 
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was in the loan made to that city. 
The English Press has always borne a 
reputation the world over for sanity 
and evenness of balance. It seems to 
be in danger of losing this reputation 
in its recent treatment of American 
affairs. There is no serious question 
at issue between the British and 
American Governments. In fact, there 
is no question, however serious it may 
be considered, that would not come 
under the operations of the arbitration 
treaty now.in force between the two 
countries. 

There is a serious question at issue, 
however, between the two peoples, 
and that is the quality of the friend- 
ship that will exist between them 
after this war is over. In material 
resources, and in potential population, 
the United States is the richest and 
most powerful country in the world. 
In international influence, sea power, 
and old-world wisdom, Britain holds 
the sceptre. The possibilities that 

The Fortnightly Review. 
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open up before a close co-operation 
between these two nations are limit- 
less. The Germans fear such co- 
operation more than they fear any- 
thing else in the world. They have 
spent millions of pounds, and exer- 
cised the best brains of their people to 
prevent it, or at least hinder its 
operation. Their effort began long 
before this war was on, and it has 
persisted with redoubied vigor during 
the past two years and a half. A 
thoroughly good working understand- 
ing between the British and American 
peoples would be the death-blow to 
many German hopes for the future 
and recent comment on America to be 
found in the British Press is salve for 
the wounds now being inflicted upon 
them by the Allied forces. One might 
almost conclude that the German 
anti-American propaganda in Eng- 
land was bringing more tangible results 
for its promoters than was the German 
anti-British propaganda in America. 
James Davenport Whelpley. 





FIFTY YEARS OF NEGRO-AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENT. 


A half century has now elapsed 
since the American Civil War ended, 
and the Negro-Americans were eman- 
cipated. I propose to make a rapid 
survey of the progress that they have 
made during that period. 

I shall begin with an examination 
of the numerical growth of the com- 
munity. The Census of 1860, taken 
shortly before the war began, returned 
4,441,830 persons of African descent, 
full-blooded and otherwise, in the 
United States of America. According 
to the Census of 1910; this population 
had increased to 9,828,294 persons. 
The figures exclude all Negro-Ameri- 
cans residing outside the Continental 
United States of America, that is to 
say, the non-contiguous territories 
that have been acquired by Americans 
during recent decades. 


These statistics are fairly reliable. 
They include only persons of acknowl- 
edged Negro descent. It is alleged that 
many Americans who are not betrayed 
by their color, hair, and other features 
as Negroes escape the ignominy and 
disabilities that attach to black people 
in the Southern States by pretending 
that they are white. I doubt, however, 
that the number of cases in which 
American Negroes are able to pass off 
as whites is large. 

The growth of the Afro-American 
population, as shown by the Census 
figures, in fifty years, is quite large— 
slightly exceeding 121 per cent. There 
are, no doubt, communities that have 
multiplied faster than they have done. 
We must not, however, forget that the 
Negro-Americans live mostly in the 
“South,” where sanitary conditions 
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have been very bad until recently, 
and remain so even now in many 
places. 

The Negroes have suffered far more 
from insanitation than the Southerners 
(a term I employ throughout this 
article to designate the white popula- 
tion residing in the Southern States). 
This is due largely to poverty, which 
condemns the Negro-Americans to live 
in wretched houses, and partly to 
prejudice, which compels them to 
reside in unhealthy localities. 

In spite of these unequal conditions, 
the growth of the Negro population in 
the Southern States compares favor- 
ably with that of the Southerners, 
when due allowance is made for in- 
erease in the number of white persons 
eaused by immigration. The States 
in the South have, ever since the close 
of the Civil War, encouraged the in- 
flux of laborers from Europe in order 
to replace the Negroes with Europeans. 
The immigrant element has gone far 
to modify the preponderance of the 
Negro population in many Southern 
States, though it still predominates in 
places. 

Some authorities consider that the 
Negro-American is not multiplying as 
fast as he should. Dissatisfaction is 
expressed especially with the rate of 
growth of the city Negro. And no 
wonder! The Negroes usually occupy 
the poorest quarters of American 
metropolises and towns in the North 
as well as in the South. They are ill- 
paid, and ill-fed. Even wealthy 
Negroes are not allowed to reside in 
healthy, respectable localities in South- 
ern cities, and this feeling is becoming 
quite common even in many Northern 
States. Ordinances have been passed 
by several city Governments segre- 
gating the Negroes from the whites. 

The rise in the percentage of literacy 
among the Negro-Americans during 
the last half century is phenomenal. 
Before the Civil War most of them 
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were illiterate; perhaps not more than 
5 out of 100 could read and write. 
Now fully 70 per cent of them are 
literate. 

I wish that Indian illiteracy had 
been reduced to 30 per cent during 
the last 50 years. 

A student of comparative progress 
searches the annals of the world in 
vain for a parallel to this remarkable 
rise in the literacy of Negro-Americans. 
Japan may, at first thought, be con- 
sidered to provide one. It.is true that 
in the middle of the sixties of the last 
century the number of Japanese who 
were literate was small, and that today 
they are nearly all literate. The 
Nipponese, however, were not, less 
than 60 years ago, a race of slaves, 
as the Negro-Americans were. More- 
over, the Government of Japan took 
vigorous measures and provided liberal 
appropriations to wipe out illiteracy, 
while scanty and poor provision has 
been made for the education of the 
Negro-American. Be it remembered, 
that the Negro-Americans have been 
shut out of a large number of schools 
and colleges, and could, as a rule, 
obtain instruction only in institutions 
conducted especially for them. These 
schools have been far below the re- 
quired number. Most of them have 
been inefficiently staffed, white per- 
sons, in many eases, not being allowed 
to teach in them. The majority of 
them have been kept closed during a 
large part of the year. Some of them 
have been situated in unhealthy lo- 
calities. In these circumstances, the 
fall in Negro illiteracy is almost a 
miracle. 

The educational disadvantages under 
which the Negroes have been laboring 
did not just happen, but have been the 
result of a deep-laid plot hatched by 
Southerners in power. They feared 
that the educated Negroes would con- 
stitute a menace to the continuance 
of their monopoly of power, privilege, 
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and wealth, and determined to keep 
them uneducated, as far as possible. 

This conspiracy has failed ignomini- 
ously mainly for three reasons: 

First of all, the Negro-American 
has shown an irresistible desire to 
acquire knowledge and to rise superior 
to the conditions in which he came 
into the world. 

Second, the race has given birth to 
men and women who possessed the 
qualities of leadership in super-abun- 
dance, and devoted themselves to 
the welfare of their people without 
a thought for their own worldly 
advancement. 

Third, white philanthropists, mostly 
Northerners, have endowed institu- 
tions for the education of Negroes 
with a generosity the like of which 
the world has seldom seen. 

In arranging the agencies responsible 
for Negro-American progress, I have 
put the help given by outsiders the 
last, not because I think lightly of 
such assistance, but only because I 
feel that had the American Negroes 
not shown the desire to help them- 
selves, such aid would have been of 
little use. 

Hundreds of scholastic institutions, 
from elementary schools to Univer- 
sities, have been founded and are 
being conducted by Negro-Americans 
with or without white assistance. 
These private institutions can, of 
course, only partially make up for the 
criminal neglect of the public au- 
thorities to provide adequately for 
Negro instruction: yet the results 
achieved by them, especially in de- 
veloping initiative, self-respect, self- 
dependence, and race pride, in the 
thousands of Negro-Americans who 
have passed through them, are noth- 
ing short of marvelous. 

Some of these institutions give 
training in agriculture, industries, or 
professions in addition to developing 
the mind and finer instincts. The 
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Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute, founded by General Arm- 
strong, and the Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute, founded by (the 
late) Dr. Booker T. Washington and 
now presided over by Major Robert 
Russa Moton, are the best-known 
institutions of the latter type. Gradu- 
ates from the Hampton and Tuskegee 
Institutes have established a large 
number of similar schools in many 
States. These institutions have done 
and are doing a great deal of good to 
the Negro-Americans by inspiring 
individuals to lead clean, honest lives, 
and by investing them with the 
ability to support themselves and to 
help in the advancement of their race 
and nation. 

This type of education needs to be 
developed in India, as I pointed out 
years ago. 

The institutions that have been 
devoted to the higher and professional 
education of Negro-Americans have 
also conferred incalculable benefit upon 
them. They have provided teachers, 
doctors, lawyers, clergymen, and lit- 
terateurs of both sexes, whose number 
runs into the thousands, many of 
whom are engaged in working for the 
uplift of their community. 

These men and women of culture, 
by dint of their ability and conduct, 
have stepped over many racial bars 
and wen distinction in many pro- 
fessions. In the face of the most dis- 
heartening difficulties they have agi- 
tated for the elimination of racial 
discrimination, and for freedom to 
exercise the rights and privileges that 
are guaranteed to them by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, but 
which, alas! they are not allowed to 
exercise. 

Not many Indians, I am afraid, 
know that there are several Univer- 
sities and first-grade Colleges in the 
United States conducted by Negroes for 
Negroes. Among these I may mention: 
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Howard University, Washington, 
D. C., founded in 1868; 

Fiske University, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, founded in 1871; 

Atlanta University, 
Georgia, founded in 1872; 

Wiley University, Marshall, Texas; 

Leland University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, founded in 1870; 

Virginia Union University, 
mond, Virginia, founded in 1898; 

Clark University, South Atlanta, 
Georgia, founded in 1879; 

Knoxville College, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, founded in 1877; 

Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, Georgia, 
founded in 1897; 

Claflin University, Orangeburg, 
South Carolina, founded in 1878; 

Atlanta Baptist College, Atlanta, 
Georgia, founded in 1890; . 

Lincoln University, Lincoln, Penn- 
sylvania, founded in 1864; and 

Talladega University, Talladega, 
Alabama, founded in 1885.* 

I do not have space to tell how and 
by whom these institutions, which by 
no means exhaust the list of Negro 
Colleges, were established and what 
they have individually accomplished. 
I may say, however, that friends and 
enemies alike concede that they are, 
as a rule, efficiently managed. 

The reader must remember that 
many of the Universities and Colleges 
in the Northern States do not exclude 
Negro-Americans. Negroes attended 
some of these Colleges long before 
emancipation. Hundreds have gradu- 
ated from them since then, and at 
present hundreds of others are on 
their rolls. 

According to a survey made by 
Atlanta University under the patron~ 
age of the trustees of the John F. 
Slater Fund, about 4,000 Negroes 
graduated from the various Colleges 


Atlanta, 


Rich- 


*These dates indicate the year in which the 
College d ments of these institutions were 
established. Some of them had school de- 
partments before then. 
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between 1823 and 1909. This figure 
is only approximate, and, I believe, is 
an under-estimate. In any case, dur- 
ing the seven years that have elapsed 
since then, the number of ‘“‘college- 
bred Negroes” must have consider- 
ably increased. Some idea of this 
increase can be formed from the fact 
that during the decade 1900-1909 no 
less than 1,613 Negro men and women 
were graduated from the various 
Colleges. 

One of the most cultured men that 
it has been my privilege to meet in 
any part of the world is Dr. W. E. B. 
Du Bois, a Negro-American. He was 
for many years influentially connected 
with Atlanta University, and edited a 
valuable set of books and booklets 
dealing with various phases of Negro 
life and activities, besides writing a 
number of monographs on Negro- 
Americans. He is now editing a 
monthly magazine called The Crisis, 
which he started several years ago to 
help to advance his race. His literary 
output would constitute a _ great 
achievement for a member of any 
race: but it represents only a part 
of the public activities of Dr. Du Bois. 
He has spoken from hundreds of 
platforms, in and out of the United 
States, urging his people to acquire 
culture, without which no amount of 
wealth will enable them to take their 
rightful place among the comity of 
races, and asking for fair treatment for 
Negro-Americans from persons amidst 
whom they live and labor. 

While Dr. Du Bois and the group 
of Negro-Americans of whom he is 
the head, insist upon obtaining cul- 
ture and political power, Major Moton, 
the successor of Dr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington, and his adherents, lay stress 
upon the building of character and the 
acquisition of economic independence, 
leaving political power to come in its 
natural course. The ultimate ideal set 
by each section is identical: but the 
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immediate methods differ, and at 
times this has caused some friction. 

I, for one, however, refuse to believe 
that the two schools are antagonistic. 
In my opinion, they supplement each 
other, and one without the other would 
leave something undone. It is useless 


to consider which of the two does more . 


good. Each serves its purpose aad is, 
I believe, indispensable. 

The economic progress made by the 
Negro-Americans since their emanci- 
pation forms as striking a record as 
their achievement in acquiring edu- 
cation. From landless serfdom they 
have risen to be the owners and ten- 
ants of farms. From homeless chattels 
they have become property-owners. 

It is computed by persons whose 
authority cannot be questioned that 
the wealth now possessed by the 
American Negroes exceeds Rs. 2,500,- 
000,000. This amount gives a per 
capita wealth of a little more than 
Rs. 250. Judged by American, and 
even by European standards, this sum 
is small: I doubt, however, if any 
statistician can put the per capita 
wealth of India anywhere near this 


figure. 


We must not forget that fifty years — 


ago few American Negroes owned 
their own bodies, not to speak of a 
dollar or a foot of ground. The free 
Negroes, all told, possessed a little 
property—some statisticians place it 
at Rs. 100,000,000: but this com- 
putation lacks authority and appears 
to me to be very much exaggerated. 
In any case, the wealth of the com- 
munity in general has greatly increased 
since the Civil War ended. 

If one does not forget the difficul- 
ties that surrounded the Negroes 
during the early years of their emanci- 
pation, which have continued to 
exist to this day, one would quickly 
realize what a stupendous achieve- 
ment the acquisition of this property 
and cash represents. 
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A large part of the wealth possessed 
by Negro-Americans consists of land. 
The farms owned by them exceed 
20,000,000 acres, more than half as 
large as Bengal. Together with the 
buildings and implements on them, 
they are worth more than Rs. 1,500,- 
000,000. The average farm, together 
with its property, is valued at a little 
more than Rs. 3,000. 

According to the Census taken by 
the United States of America in 1910, 
220,000 Negro-Americans owned their 
farms, while 770,000 cultivated rented 
holdings. According to the same 
authority there were, in that year, 
about 2,145,000 Negro-Americans er- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits. The 
inference is plain. The proportion of 
Negroes who are peasant proprietors 
or tenants is quite large compared 
with those who are farm laborers. 

I am unable to say what percentage 
of Negro holdings are under mortgage. 
I may, however, state that Negro in- 
debtedness is decreasing, in spite of 
the devices employed by persons who 
exploit them: and Negroes are more 
and more becoming the proprietors of 
their farms in reality as well as in 
name. 

Negro-American tenants and labor- 
ers are also rapidly becoming pro- 
prietors. The employment of im- 
proved methods and machinery in 
carrying on agricultural operations, 
the disposal of crops to better advan- 
tage, and the husbanding of resources, 
are enabling tenants to buy farms. 
The laborers are economizing as much 
as they can, and are investing their 
savings in land. 

The ‘‘back to the land’? movement 
seems to have taken a strong hold 
upon the American Negro. Many of 
them who had been lured to the cities 
and who lived there in poverty and 
unhealthy conditions are finding their 
way back to the farms. Méiillions of 
acres of land in the Southern States 
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are lying fallow or covered with 
underbrush, and holdings can be 
bought or rented on easy terms. 
More and more Negroes are taking 
up land, and, by their intelligence, 
industry, and patience, are making it 
pay their living and also furnishing 
them with the capital to buy it. 
Were it not for the fact that many 
Southerners see to it that their Negro 
tenants never get out of their debt, 
their progress towards peasant pro- 
prietorship would be faster. 

Some idea of the rate at which Negro 
wealth is increasing can be formed by 
comparing the figures for 1900 and 
1910. In the former year their prop- 
erty was valued at Rs. 900,000,000. 
Ten years later it had risen to Rs. 
2,100,000,000. In 1900 their land 
was estimated to be worth a little 
more than Rs. 530,000,000. A decade 
later its value had practically trebled. 
Such progress is prodigious, and there 
is every reason to believe that the 
rate of increase is becoming accelerated. 

Much of the Negro-American’s 
wealth that does not consist of real 
estate, is deposited in banks, many 
of them owned and operated by men 
of their own race. The number of 
banks, building and loan societies, 
and similar financial institutions, con- 
trolled by Negro-Americans, is rapidly 
increasing, there being at present over 
50 of them, at a conservative estimate. 

Next to tilling the soil, the greatest 
number of Negroes are employed in 
domestic service. The last Census 
gives their number at about 1,325,000 
persons. 

Domestic service savors too much 
of slavery to be attractive to intelli- 
gent American Negroes, and, there- 
fore, there is a strong tendency among 
them to shun this occupation. Many 
of those who take up such work insist 
upon better conditions. The rise of 
this spirit is not liked by the Southern- 
ers, who long for the return of the 
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days when the Negroes were submis- 
sive and docile. These causes, com- 
bined with the growth of industrialism 
in the South, are operating to check 
the employment of Negroes as domes- 
tics. The tendency is somewhat offset 
by the attempt on the part of some 
schools to inspire the Negroes to 
realize the dignity of labor, no matter 
how humble, and to train them to be 
competent servants who are able to 
command good wages. 

The Negro-Americans engaged in 
industries and trades, totaled about 
750,000 in 1910. The following table 
gives the particulars concerning them: 


Number 
288,000 


Trade 
Building and hand trades ... 
Railway employees 
Wholesalers and retailers .... 133,000 
Car-men, cab-drivers, and 
livery-men 
Iron and steel workers 
Clay, glassand stone workers. 29,000 
The evidence concerning the condi- 
tion of the Negro-Americans engaged 
in these callings is of a conflicting 
nature. Some authorities contend 
that the American Negroes are not 


‘able to hold their own against the 


whites and European immigrants, and 
that they are being driven out by such 
competition, swelling the ranks of 
paupers and criminals.. Others are of 
the opinion ‘that, with the rise of 
education, especially of an industrial 
character, the Negroes are being en- 
abled to withstand all competition. 

I find that the American Negroes 
have not done so well in cities as they 
have done on the land; but I do not 
think that there is the slightest room 
for pessimism. Considering their past 
and their present conditions, they 
have done remarkably well to gain 
the position that they occupy in indus- 
tries and trade. I find that more and 
more Negro-Americans are acquiring 
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pesitions of trust and responsibility, 
and that many of them are able to own 
and to operate large concerns. 

About 32,000 Negro-Americans are 
employed in the public service. This 
number is very small compared with 
the total population of Negro-Ameri- 
cans, though they are not responsible 
for it being what it is. They are not 
employed by the States and munici- 
palities in the former Slave States, 
except in minor positions. The oppo- 
sition to their holding Federal offices 
in the Southern States is so great that 
even strong and progressive Presidents 
like Colonel Theodore Roosevelt have 
fought shy of appointing them in such 
capacities. Numerous cases have oc- 
curred where mobs have driven Negro- 
Americans who were given Federal 
appointments, such as that of post- 
master, out of town, and some have 
even been shot dead, or have seen 
their loved ones slain. 

The United States maintains four 
regiments of American Negroes, and 
they are employed in the Navy. 

About 70,000 Negro-Americans are 
engaged in various professions. Almost 
30,000 of this number are employed as 
teachers, about 17,000 as clergymen, 
and a little less than 5,000 are physi- 
cians, surgeons, lawyers, writers, etc. 

The number of professional men is 
constantly rising, in spite of the great 
opposition that is offered by Southern- 
ers to giving professional and literary 
education to Negroes, ‘and the sys- 
tematic persecution of those who are 
engaged in professions. I need hardly 
add that Negro doctors, lawyers, etc., 
practising in the Southern States, have 
only Negro patients and clients. 

The number of Negro bread-winners, 
all told, is about 5,200,000 persons. 
This means that rather more than half 
the entire Negro-American population 
is engaged in gainful occupations. 

The Negroes occupy about 2,175,000 
houses, of which they own 500,000. In 
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this connection I must state that com- 
paratively few families in the United 
States of America, as in other Occi- 
dental countries, own the houses in — 
which they live. When that fact is 
considered, in conjunction with the 
homeless condition of the Negro- 
Americans fifty years ago, one quickly 
realizes that it speaks well for the race 
that so many of its members should be 
owners of their homes. 

A large number of the houses in 
which the Negro-Americans live are, 
of course, small and poorly built and 
furnished. The well-to-do, however, 
reside in large, well-built and sumptu- 
ously furnished buildings. 

The possession of a good house 
amounts to almost a passion with 
educated Negroes, and well it may, 
for it implies a high standard of earn- 
ing capacity, thrift, and culture. Some 
harsh critics make light of the Ameri- 
can Negroes’ efforts to maintain homes 
that will come up to the standards of 
Western civilization, but such gibes 
are unseemly. When one remembers 
the conditions out of which the Negroes 
have emerged and are still emerging, 
one wonders, not that the homes and 
dress of many of them should betray 
lack of taste, but that so many of 
them are refined. , 

The American Negroes build public 
institutions with almost as much zeal 
as they build homes for themselves. 
I have already spoken of their interest 
in the cause of education. I may add 
that they spend over Rs. 3,000,000 
a year upon education and educational 
buildings, in addition to the taxes 
that they pay into the general treas- 
ury for the same object. They main- 
tain a large number of hospitals, 
infirmaries, almshouses, orphanages, 
and cemeteries. Many secret societies 
on the order of the Masonic Lodge 
exist among them. They have erected 
hundreds of churches, some of them 
large and beautiful structures. Any 
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upprejudiced person who surveys con- no doubt due to the fact that they are 





ditions finds that they are most liberal religiously inclined and are generous 


in supporting their churches. This is by instinct. 
The Modern Review (Calcutta). 





St. Nihal Singh. 





CHAPTER IV. 
A REMARKABLE EXPERIMENT. 


It was on the second morning after 
the recovery of the missing Baronet 
that he walked into Major Pecken- 
ham’s smoking-room. The Major had 
not seen him since they parted in his 
study. He looked at him narrowly 
now, and was struck by the contrast 
between the gravity of his expression, 
taking it as a whole, and curious gleams 
which every now and then lit his eye. 
“Have you plenty of time on your 
hands, Maurice?” he began. ‘I have 
a good deal to tell you.” 

His friend assured him the day was 
at his disposal. 

“You may find a little difficulty at 
first in crediting all the facts,’”’ said 
Sir Wyverne, as they drew their chairs 
towards the fire, ‘“‘but at the very 
beginning I give you my word of 
honor, Maurice, that every syllable I 
am going to tell you is the naked un- 
varnished truth.” 

“If you depart from the truth I 
shall very soon spot it,’’ replied the 
Major, who prided himself on his 
eagle mind. 

“No you won't,” said the Baronet. 
“That’s to say; I may sound as 
though I had departed, and you 
will have to be carefully on your 
guard against being misled into in- 
credulity. However, I know that 
my solemn assurance will always be 
sufficient to correct anything even 
approaching scepticism.” 

“No doubt,” said his friend cau- 


tiously. 
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“You know, of course, my lifelong 
passion for science, Maurice?”’ 

“T’ve always known you dabbled 
a bit.’ 

“More than dabbled, Maurice— 
far more than dabbled,” -said Sir 
Wyverne very gravely. “I have 
plunged headlong into one of the 
vastest, most profound, and least 
explored of all the fields covered by 
the loose term ‘science’!’’ 

“By Jove!’’ murmured Maurice as 
sympathetically as he could. 

“The complex and mysterious prob- 
lems of consciousness, of personality, 
of the dual and possibly multifold 
nature encompassed within one shell 
of clay have always fascinated me, 
Maurice.” 

“By gad!” murmured the Major 
less distinctly. 

“T’ll explain my line of investiga- 
tion as briefly and popularly as pos- 
sible. The theory is this:—that not 
only has man two or three sides to 
his character, but that he actually 
consists of two or three different: men 
rolled into one, so to speak; and the 
practical problem is—Can those differ- 
ent personalities be dissolved and 
come apart? The problem has, of 
course, been solved in fiction with 
very dramatic effect, and a sound 
moral thrown in, and so on, but my 
idea was to do it in actual fact!’’ 

The Baronet lowered his 
impressively. 

“T resolved to try and perform the 
experiment in my own actual person! 
Now, Maurice, you are to keep on 
remembering that this is no story- 
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book you are reading, but the recital 
of a plain, straightforward narrative of 
real events.” 

“T’ll try to,” said the Major bravely. 

“My object, I may say, was by no 
means mere vulgar curiosity, or even 
unmixed devotion to science. The 
truth is that I recognized the con- 
trasts in my own character so keenly, 
and was so acutely conscious of the 
way one side of me handicapped the 
other, that I frequently became des- 
perate to find a remedy. Look at my 
higher nature! I am, so far as in me 
lies,. a philanthropist and a social 
reformer; I am, I hope, a not un- 
intelligent student of politics: I am 
certainly an enthusiastic student of 
science. In short, I have several 
really very solid virtues.’’ 

“Solid as lead, old chap!’ said his 
friend cordiaily. 

“On the other hand,’ sighed Sir 
Wyverne, ‘“‘there is one fatal little 


word covering so many things. I 
spell it over often to myself :—I——’”’ 


I know, I know!’ said 
“They’re the 


‘‘Ladies! 
the Major profoundly. 
deuce.” 

His old friend looked a trifle startled. 

“TI didn’t exactly mean ”” he 
began. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,’ said the 
Major hurriedly. ‘‘You only meant 
‘laziness,’ I s’pose.’’ 

“D—n it!’ exclaimed the Bar- 
onet. ‘I meant ‘lapses’; but you 
seem to jump to .conclusions about 
my character very hurriedly.”’ 

“I’ve known you such a long time, 
old fellow,” said his friend apologeti- 
cally. 

Sir Wyverne smiled benignantly 
again. 

‘Maurice, you’re quite right 
said he. ‘‘Why should I beat about 
the bush? ‘Those are indeed among 
my lapses. I do appreciate a pretty 
face, and I do appreciate an occa- 


sional half-hour’s meditation over my 
Lrvine AcE, Vou. V, No. 246, 
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pipe when I ought to be more strenu- 
ously employed. That is expressing 
your thoughts, I think?” 

“It’s expressing them pretty mild- 
ly,”’ said the Major. ‘‘However, go 
on.” 

“You are following my ideas very 
satisfactorily,’”’ said Sir Wyverne, ‘‘and, 
no doubt, you now understand what I 
proposed to do. I resolved to make 
the experiment of dissolution—taking, 
however, the most minute precautions 
that it would be the better part of 
my nature that should appear in my 
guise and not the worse!”’ 

“Mind you, the voters here don’t 
like too high a churchman,” his friend 
warned him. 

“You will realize even better what 
I mean in a moment,” said Sir Wyverne 
indulgently. ‘My first step was, of 
course, to prepare the necessary re- 
agent. It took me years; I don’t 
know whether you are interested in 
organic chemistry, Maurice?” 

“Not extra,” said the Major hastily. 

‘‘Well then, I need only say that I 
got it at last. The actual formula, 
my dear fellow, of this extraordinary 
compound is very briefly Hg704,N 125¢3 
C14—however, I’m afraid I am getting 
a little technical. To come to what 
happened: It was the day before 
yesterday when I resolved to make 
the great experiment. All morning 
I prepared myself for the ascent into 
a higher self by a course of exalted 
reading. I read all the most stimu- 
lating parts of Paradise Regained, the 
Order of the Morning and Evening 
Services, and a number of passages in 
Hamlet which I had previously marked 
in readiness for the occasion. After 
lunch I sent Miss Demayne into 
Sutherbury on some trivial business 
so that I should have the field clear; 
I locked the study door; and then I 
swallowed the capsule!”’ 

The Major was staring at him very 
hard, which seemed so sympathetic a 
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symptom that the Baronet grew in- 
creasingly dramatic. 

“There was an evanescent but very 
extraordinary sensation, as of a bomb 
suddenly bursting within me, and the 
next moment who do you think sat 
in that room? As I am a living sinner, 
Maurice, two men!’’ 

“Good gad!’ exclaimed the startled 
Major. “What the devil did you 
do?” 

“What did J do? I, as you know 
me, had ceased to exist! Those two 
men were me! The supreme test had 
succeeded, Maurice! And yet,’ added 
the Baronet in a less triumphant tone, 
“TI must frankly confess I hadn’t got 
in the least the result I had every 
reason to expect. Instead of rising 
into my higher self, I had simply 
been divided into my lighter half 
and my solider half. It was rather a 
curious thing to happen after reading 
Paradise Regained, wasn’t it?” 

The Major saw he was evidently 
expected to answer, so he cautiously 
replied— 

“Very.” 

“On the other hand, the more I 
have thought over things since, the 
more forcibly it has struck. me that 
of course if this experiment were per- 
formed in real life (as it now has 
been) there couldn’t simply be one 
part of one’s nature left to wander 
about by itself. For where would the 
other part be?’ 

During this metaphysical specula- 
tion the Major seemed to be grappling 
with some other problem. 

“Look here, Wyverne,” he ex- 
claimed. “I want to get to the point 
of all this. What sort of fellows were 
these in your study?” 

“One of them was a charming 
youth, with fair wavy hair and the 
most animated and agreeable face. 
The other was his exact opposite in 
every way,—a square-headed, heavily 
jawed man, considerably older, with 
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a very tightly compressed mouth and 
the most austere eyes imaginable. So 
there I was, Maurice!” 

“Well, and what did you say to 
them?”’ demanded the Major. 

“Good heavens, I wasn’t there any 
longer! They were me!” 

“T say, Wyverne,” said his friend 
seriously, “if you’re trying to get a 
couple of voters quietly on the roll, 
I'll ask no questions and do my best. 
Still, just in case of awkward inquiries, 
you’d better tell me in confidence. 
These two fellows haven’t had trouble 
with the police, have they?’’ 

To his great astonishment his old 
friend’s expression became anything 
but confidential. 

‘“Maurice!”’ he cried, springing from 
his chair, “do you mean to say 
that, in spite of my repeated assur- 
ances, you actually haven’t believed 
me?” 

The Major passed his eyes round 
his paneled smoking-room. On the 
hearth a log fire burned pleasantly; 
the easy-chairs were the last word in 
comfort; on the walls hung the choice 
sporting prints he never could afford 
before. He glanced out of the window 
and saw a very cold and gray autumnal 
sky, and the brown trees bending be- 
neath an urhomely wind. He thought 
of his £500 a year, and he thought of 
life without it. He looked again at 
the Baronet, and there was no doubt 
he was dead in earnest. 

“I—I do believe you-—-er—thor- 
oughly, Wyverne, old chap.”’ 

The Baronet was the soul of good 
nature. He was instantly appeased. 

“Bravo!” he said. “I knew you 
would. Your hand on it!” 

He held out his hand, and then 
suddenly withdrew it. The Major 
looked surprised, but relieved. 

“The act of going to do that gave 
me an odd turn,” said Wyverne with 
a half laugh. ‘You'll learn why 
presently.” 

















CHAPTER V. 


Tue Baronet’s Srory. 


“First,” said the Baronet, ‘‘I may 
mention that I had taken one judi- 
cious precaution. Suspecting that my 
better self might not measure exactly 
the same round the waist as me, I 
providentially looked ahead. Other- 
wise there would have been two men 
with only one suit of clothes between 
them. 

“As it happened, the square-headed 
party was left sitting in my own blue 
suit, I suppose because he was too 
solid to be shifted. It was a bit loose 
for him, but then he wasn’t a fellow 
you’d expect to be well dressed. But 
the gay youth might have been in the 
deuce of a hole. In fact, his first 
remark on coming into existence was— 

‘“‘ “Talking of the weather, I’m going 
to get dressed. How about these?’ 

“Not knowing either the size or the 
taste of the angelic being I had hoped 
to create, I had invested in three lots 
of ‘ready-for-service suitings and shirt- 
ings’—of different sizes and degrees of 
fascination, and so forth. The youth 
went straight as a bullet for a fairly 
lively shepherd’s plaid, a pink shirt, 
and a pair of yellow boots. I hadn’t 
really backed that lot for a place with 
the angel, but they were an easy winner 
with him. 

‘“*These seem the nearest things 
here to a bit of all right,’ said he, 
hopping into the trousers, ‘don’t they, 
old cock?’ 

“The grave man displayed no en- 
thusiasm. 

““‘T am neither old nor a _ cock,’ 
he replied sternly, ‘and I beg to in- 
form you that if you continue to make 
inaccurate statements, our disjoint 
existence will become a very inhar- 
monious affair.’ 

“*Tf I confined myself to accurate 
statements about your appearance, 
old bird, my conversation would very 
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soon get on your nerves,’ said the 
youth, diving into the pink shirt. 
‘And talking of nerves, how do you 
think the public will stand this tie?’ 

“It was a yellow tie, whose chief 
virtue was that it matched the boots. 
(I had ordered the things without 
seeing them, I may mention.) 

“The grave party looked at him 
gloomily. 

“*You are going to be a very 
serious handicap,’ said he. 

“**Cheer up!’ cried the other gaily, 
as he buttoned his braces; ‘I can assure 
you I don’t propose to sit here and 
look at you one instant after I’m 
dressed and named. By the way, 
what’s your name going to be?’ 

““*T am named already,’ said the 
grave man; ‘I am Sir Wyverne War- 
rington-Browne—or at least by far the 
better part of him, as is proved by my 
remaining in his clothes.’ 

““*The sediment generally stops in 
the jug,’ replied the youth. ‘Apropos 
of which, if you go about calling your- 
self Sir W. W.-B., you'll be still worse 
jugged in half an hour.’ 

“The justice of the latter part of 
this remark struck the grave man 
forcibly. 

‘“**T suppose we shall have to adopt 
some other designation,’ he said re- 
luctantly. ‘What do you propose to 
call yourself?’ 

‘* ‘Archibald,’ said the young man 
promptly. ‘It’s a name I’ve always 
admired, and I never met an Archie 
yet who wasn’t a successful co-respon- 
dent. What are you going to be?’ 

““*T think,’ replied the other with 
profound deliberation, ‘that on the 
whole I incline to Samuel.’ 

“‘ ‘Devilish suitable,’ agreed Archi- 
bald; ‘Samuels are generally prosper- 
ous and seldom found out. And now, 
what about surnames? Supposing one 
of us was Warrington and the other 
Browne? I’ll be Warrington.’ 

“*You will be nothing of the kind,’ 
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said Samuel with considerable heat. 
‘As I represent Wyverne’s virtues, I 
have first choice. You'll be Browne.’ 

“ ‘It’s the most unsuitable name for 
a sinner I’ve ever heard of!’ cried 
Archibald. ‘I’m no more Brown than 
I’m drunk!’ 


‘“**Remember it’s Browne with an 


“e,” ’ said Samuel persuasively. ‘Also, 
I venture to prophesy that you will 
be drunk.’ 

‘* ‘Took here, old bird,’ said Archi- 
bald in a reasonable voice, ‘it’s never 
safe to count for certain on any man 
getting drunk except oneself, and I 
assure you I’ll never be Browne while 
I’m sober. The obviously sporting 
thing is to start fair with fresh names. 
Then we won’t have to share the 
credit with anyone. I’ll be Archibald 
Fitz-Wyverne. It’s more or less cor- 
rect, too.’ ; 

““*T¢ is as vulgar as your tie,’ said 
Samuel, ‘but I suppose it’s quite 
appropriate. I shall be plain Harris.’ 

“**VYou certainly can’t be handsome 
Harris, old boy; and I must say 
Samuel Harris sums you up pretty 
accurately. By the way, what other 
lies are you going to tell?’ 

“‘T am now incapable of lying!’ 
replied Samuel warmly. ‘If the some- 
what peculiar circumstances in which 
I find myself should ever oblige me to 
suppress or modify the truth, it shall 
at least be done on as accurate lines 
as possible.’ 

‘**It seems to me you have defined 
the science of lying,’ said Archibald. 
‘But I must say that a square-headed, 
credible-looking fellow like you ought 
to be a little more ambitious. I am 
going to practise lying as an Art.’ 

“*“You seem compounded entirely 
of vice, Archibald,’ observed Samuel 
coldly. 

“ ‘Like all dull people, you are a 
very bad judge of character,’ replied 
Archibald. ‘I am not nearly indus- 
trious enough to invent fables if I 
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had facts handy, but as I should cer- 
tainly be put straight into an asylum 
if I told the truth about myself, I 
shall simply make a_ virtue of 
necessity, and be as picturesque as 
possible.’ 

“By this time he had: finished lac- 
ing his boots, and he went and had a 
look at himself in the mirror over the 
mantelpiece, getting on a chair to 
view the boots. 

‘One of the knuts,’ he pronounced, 
‘and not the worst of them!’ 

_ “And then jumping off the chair he 
cried— 

“* ‘Well, 
bye!’ 

““*Wait one minute!’ said Samuel 
hastily. ‘We must make some plans 
about meeting again.’ 

“*T know you'll miss me,’ admitted 
Archibald, ‘but what’s the hurry?’ 

““*The hurry is this,’ said Samuel 
solemnly. ‘You see, I unfortunately 
omitted to make any arrangement 
that would account for my absence 
from my house even for one night.’ 

““*You omitted to make arrange- 
ments! Your house!’ cried Archibald. 
‘Really, Sam, you must remember 
that in the bust up of the late Sir 
Wyverne, I represent the creditors 
just as much as you. I don’t mind 
your referring to him as ‘“‘Daddy’’ or 
“Uncle,” or ‘Old-gone-to-bits,” or 
anything else that suggests itself to 
your sparkling intellect, but I do draw 
the line at your alluding to him as 
aes : 

““*You are not a sufficiently respon- 
sible person to argue with,’ replied 
Samuel severely, ‘but you must at 
least see it is quite necessary that we 
should, so to speak, reconstruct the 
missing Baronet before they begin to 
drag the pond for him.’ 

“ ‘Ves,’ admitted Archibald, ‘there 
would be general disappointment if 
they didn’t find the body. Very well, 
I'll be back by night, and we’ll meet 


Sambo, I’m off. Good- 
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here and unbust again. Pip, pip! 
Be good!’ 
“And thereupon the youth walked 


out of the study.” 


“Perhaps at this point,” said Sir 
Wyverne, ‘I should explain one or two 
extraordinary features in this psychi- 
eal phenomenon. Both Archibald and 
Samuel, as it were, shared my past. 
I mean that they both remembered all 
the thoughts and actions of Wyverne 
Warrington-Browne; though natur- 
ally the wide difference between 
their characters made each remem- 
ber some things more vividly than 
others. 

“On the other hand, so long 
as they remained separate personali- 
ties, neither could read the other’s 
thoughts, any more than you or I 


can; but now that I have become 


myself again, I can remember equally 
well what each of them thought and 
I want you to understand the 


did. 
whole situation clearly, Maurice, 


because I shall probably get you to 
witness a statement which I think of 
reading before the British Association.” 

“You mean you're going to quote 
me as—er—evidence all this really 
happened?” gasped the Major. 

“T want to give you as much of the 
credit as I possibly can.” 

“Thank you, Wyvemne, 1 


the Major. 
“Besides, this sabiiniitagia is really 


necessary if you ‘are to appreciate 
fully Archibald’s next movements. I 
needn’t tell you about his meeting 
with Horrocks, because, no doubt, 
you’ve heard all about that already. 
It’s when he got out of the house that 
his ideas require a little illumination. 
You know that walk under some old 
yew-trees in the farthest corner of the 
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west garden, near the fish-pond—a 
peculiarly secluded spot?” 

“I know the place.” 

“Well, Maurice, many years ago 
that spot was connected with a young 
romance. The youth was—er—vwell, 
he was a very great friend of yours.” 

“I remember your telling me all 
about it at the time,” said Maurice. 
“The girl was your mother’s pretty 


” 


“Quite so,” said the Baronet hur- 
riedly. “But I’d no idea you still 
remembered my early confessions so 
distinctly, Maurice.” 

“Oh, I’ve a wonderful memory— 
always pride myself on it.” 

“You are very discreet, I hope, 
Maurice?” said the Baronet, with a 
passing shade of anxiety. 

“I never gave a pal away in my 
life,”’ said Maurice earnestly. 

Sir Wyverne seemed to breathe more 
freely. 

‘Well then,” said he, ‘‘I don’t mind 
admitting that every now and then, 
at odd times since, I’ve found my 
thoughts wandering back to that 
shady walk. It has only been for an 
instant, mind you; it’s a kind of habit 
I don’t encourage; but it’s a fact that 
the moment that young devil Archi- 
bald stepped out of the study, he 
selected that memory of all others 
to positively revel in!.. Even before 
he met Horrocks he*:went to my 
room and slipped my = card-case in 
his pocket. And all the time he was 
reminiscencing.”’ 

The Baronet paused. 

“And then?” inquired the Major. 

“Well, in the first place,’ said Sir 
Wyverne, “it is necessary that you 
should keep as calm as_ possible, 
Maurice. What you are going to 
hear requires a steady nerve.” 


(To be continued.) 











These are days when our poets, like 
Keats, die very young. No sooner is 
their music heard than it is hushed 
in the world tumult. Just when the 
-. potes of the singers have become full- 
throated and magical with new songs 
comes the silence, and they sing no 
more. 

It is one of the most awesome and 
beautiful circumstances of the conflict 
that just as our soldiers fall in the 
battle line and more come forward to 
fill their places, so do others take up 
the singing of the soldier-poets who 
are slain. Thus it seems that the 
music from the trenches never really 
dies away. 

The spirit of Wordsworth and Keats 
and Shelley that was reborn in Rupert 
Brooke, ‘‘Edward Melbourne,” and 
Julian Grenfell—all three now gone— 
is still living in men in the trenches 
today. 

This outpouring of song which is 
so significant of the lofty idealism that 
inspires the British Armies today has 
already made a profound impression 
in quarters which have not been so 
responsive to other influences on 
behalf of the cause of the Allies. 

Mr. Galloway Kyle, the editor of 
the Poetry Review, recently received a 
letter from a distinguished American 
reviewer, who declared that the cir- 
culation of a book like “Soldier Poets 
—Songs of the Fighting Men’”’ (Erskine 
Macdonald) in the United States is 
doing more good than many Blue- 
books in the presentation of the 
British case. This American was 
impressed by the noble aspirations of 
the fighting men—the entire absence 
of jingoism. 

One, indeed, looks in vain for any 
vainglorious line or execration of the 


Huns. 
No wonder the neutral is inclined 
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to marvel at the altruism of such 
watriors and to be moved by a poem 
like that on the burial of a nameless 
German boy—“The Grave,” by Pri- 
vate Halliday: 
They dug his grave by lantern light, 
‘A nameless German boy: 
A remnant from that hurried flight, 
Lost, wounded, left in hapless plight 
For carrion to destroy. 
They thought him dead at first until 
They felt the heart’s slow beat: 
So calm he lay, serene and still, 
It seemed a butchery to kill 
An innocence so sweet. 


In the new issue of the Poetry 
Review are printed several poems by 
soldiers, one or two of whom have 
been killed since they wrote. 

Fleet Street knew Leslie Coulson 
well as a youth of a sweet and gentle 
nature with the soul of the poet, who 
went to fight in the second month of 
the war, and was killed leading a 
charge against the Germans in October 
last. Leslie Coulson was one of those 
rare spirits who make no enemies on 
this earth and who are never known 
to say a hard thing about anyone. 
Yet he became a sergeant and a fine 
soldier. Here are his last verses: 
“But a short time to live.’ 


Our little hour—how swift it flies 
When poppies flare and lilies smile; 

How soon the fleeting minute dies, 
Leaving us but a little while 

To dream our dream, to sing our song, 
To pick the fruit, to pluck the flower, 

The Gods—They do not give us long— 

One little hour. 


Our little hour—how short it is . 
When Love with dew-eyed loveliness 
Raises her lips for ours to kiss 
And dies within our first caress. 
Youth flickers out like windblown flame, 
Sweets of today tomorrow sour, 
For Time and Death, relentless, claim 
One little hour. 
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Our little hour—how short a time 
To wage our wars, to fan our fates, 
To take our fill of armored crime, 

To troop our banner, storm the gates. 
Blood on the sword, our eyes blood-red, 
Blind in our puny reign of power, 
Do we forget how soon is sped 

One little hour. 


Our little hour—how soon it dies; 
How short a time to tell our beads, 
To chant our feeble Litanies, 
To think sweet thoughts, to do good 
deeds. 
The altar lights grow pale and dim, 
The bells hang silent in the tower— 
So passes with the dying hymn 
Our little hour. 


It was like Coulson to sing of 
“good” rather than ‘‘great’’ deeds. 

Shortly Erskine Macdonald will be 
publishing a collection of about twenty- 
four of his poems—they will be a 
valuable addition to the volumes by 
soldier poets. 

A premonition that death is very 
near seems to have inspired more 
than one of the poets in their last 
poems. Here is the final verse of 
“Before Action,’ by Edward Mel- 
bourne—the late Lieutenant W. N. 
Hodgson, M.C., as printed in ‘Soldier 
Poets’’: 


I that on my familiar hill, 
Saw, with uncomprehending eyes 
A hundred of thy sunsets spill 
Their fresh and sanguine sacrifice, 
Ere the sun swings his noonday sword 
Must say Good-bye to all of this:— 
By all delights that I shall miss, 
Help me to die, O Lord. 


Corporal Harold John Jarvis, in the 
Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, is 
at pains to show that every sacrifice 
is worth making for the cause he is 
fighting for: 

If England calls this day— 

With yet one aim unwon, 

Of all aims just the one 

Far dearer than the rest 

To woo and win the best 
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Thing that the world can give— 
The Gift of Love—To live 
I would not wish. 


If England calls this day— 

Then shall I die that she 

May live in Liberty— 

That she may still be great 

To rise above blind Hate 

Of Foes—Her Flag unfurled, 

God’s England to the world 
For aye to be. 


An almost prayerful humility per- 
vades many of these poems. This is 
how “A Soldier’s Litany,” by Lieu- 
tenant ‘“‘Richard Raleigh,” closes: .- 


And when night’s shadows round. us 
close, 
God of battles succor those, 
Those whose hearts shall ever burn 
For loved ones never to return, 
Lord of Hosts, we cry to Thee, 
Libera nos Domine! 


Next to Rupert Brooke’s now im- 
mortal lines, perhaps the best poem 
that expresses the soldier-poet’s pas- 
sion for England has come from 
Lieutenant Geoffrey Howard: 


Her seed is sown about the world. 
The seas 

For Her have path’d their waters. She 
is known 

In swamps that steam about the burn- 
ing zone, 

And dreaded in the last white lands 
that freeze. : 

For Her the glory that was Nineveh’s 

Is naught: the pomp of Tyre and Baby- 
lon 

Naught: and for all the realms that 
Cesar won— 

One tithe of hers were more than all of 
these. 


And she is very small and very green, 
And full of little lanes all dense with 
flowers 
That wind along and lose themselves 
between 
Mossed farms, and parks, and fields of 
_ quiet sheep. gene 
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And in the hamlets where her stalwarts 


sleep 
Low bells chime out from old elm- 
hidden towers. 


A new arresting voice that comes 
from a naval dockyard is that of 
Egbert. Sandford. He.talks like this in 
“At the Top of the Town”: 


God, here I am— 

Right in the heart of the Real, 

And the Sham. 

——Strange truths to tell: 
First—Streets of Heaven 

By suburbs of Hell. 

Sainthood and Sin— 

Parading their best... their worst? 

... Covered in. . 


Full-throated swears— 
Some strengthened with curses— 
Some sweetened with prayers. 


Hovels, fun-folked: 
Where Love, Lust, Longing 
Run riot—uncloaked; 


God, here I am— 
Right in the heart of the Real, 
And the Sham. 


There have just been published in 
New York the poems of Alan Seeger, 
a young American, who enlisted in the 
French Foreign Legion and was killed 
in battle on July 4—Independence 
Day. His muse, exalted by the life 
he led in the glorious ranks of our 
Ally, in the following lines expresses 
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a fatalism which is perhaps character- 
istic of the fighting race with whom he 
fought and died: 


I have a rendezvous with Death 

At some disputed barricade; 

When spring comes back with rustliag 
shade 

And apple blossoms fill the air— 

I have a rendezvous with Death, 

Where spring brings back blue days 
and fair. 

It may be he shall take my hand 

And lead me into his dark land, 

And close my eyes and quench my 
breath; 

It may be I shall pass him still. 


I have a rendezvous with Death 

On some scarred slope of battered hill, 

When spring comes round again this 
year 

And the first meadow flowers appear. 

God knows ’twere better to be deep 

Pillowed on silk and scented down, 

Where Love throbs out in blissful 
sleep, 

Pulse right to pulse, and breath to 
breath, 

Where hushed awakenings are dear— 


But I’ve a rendezvous with Death, 

At midnight in some flaming town, 
When spring trips north again this year, 
And I to my pledged word am true, 

I shall not fail that rendezvous. 


Such songs as these will make up 
the ‘“‘golden treasury” of the songs of 
our soldiers—one of the beautiful heri- 
tages of this war. 








We were about twenty-five miles 
from the nearest pointat which fighting 
was actually in progress. When the 
direction of the wind was favorable 
we could hear the guns, vibrating, 
insistent, oppressive. At first the 
sound wes nerve-racking, but human 
imagination soon tires, and before 
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(Conclusion.) 





long a vague sadness, sometimes mere- 
ly a sense of irritation at the tragic 
stupidity of the thing to which we 
listened, replaced our first emotion. 

I was writing letters in the billet on a 
morning gay with sunshine while crash 
followed crash with scarcely a minute’s 
interval. Later they talked of a great 
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victory, but it was only the chequered 
triumph of Neuve Chapelle. 

It is a reticent war indeed—no man 
or woman is allowed to see farther 
than his or her inquisitive nose. We 
were warned to give no hint in letters 
or conversation of the task in which 
we were engaged. Naturally, the 
town and country folk to whom we 
talked thought that we were nursing 
wounded soldiers. The outbreak of 
typhoid was kept a secret till the 
worst was over. I fenced questions 
by referring vaguely to pneumonia, 
repressing all allusion to enteric fever 
or civilian refugees from Belgium. 
Even ‘‘Eye-witness,” whom I found 
to be an acquaintance of the past, 
told me he had not known of the 
Malassise Hospital’s existence till I 
revealed it to him. 

On the whole we saw little of the 
French Army, as this section of the 
War Zone was in the hands of British 
troops. Double posts of English and 
French sentries guarded the main 
approaches to St. Omer—and a French 
Mission, quartered in the Place Vic- 
tor Hugo, was attached to General 
Headquarters. Once we saw a French 
supply column, a blue snake winding 
through the green country, curiously 
unreal in its reminder of a stereotyped 
Academy picture. 

But in the countryside ‘‘Tommy”’ 
reigned supreme. We met him first 
in the shape of a detachment of the 
Munsters—marching at ease, haggard 
and mud-stained, led by an officer 
scarcely past boyhood, yet with years 
of compressed experience behind his 
set face and tired eyes. These had 
been early in the field, holding the 
line while at home Kitchener’s Armies 
prepared with feverish haste to follow. 
Soon, though in all quietness and 
secrecy, the new battalions began to 
pour in. They filled the town and 
villages around. One woman told me 
she thought they might prove harder 
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to dislodge than the Germans. But 
she spoke in friendly jest. Tommy 
was a welcome and remunerative 
guest to these women, who lived on 
what our soldiers’ wives would consider 
an utterly inadequate allowance (1 fr. 
per day plus 50 c. for each child), 
working, waiting, without help, and 
practically without news; for in spite 
of our much-abused censorship, we 
are allowed much information here 
compared with the barren communi- 
qués which are all the French Govern- 
ment permits to reach the Press. Yet 
there was no complaint on their lips 
beyond ‘‘C’est longue, la guerre, n’est 
ce pas, mademoiselle?”’ 

On April 13 we were moved from 
our billets—not without regret after 
all—and accommodated in tents erect- 
ed ina field which adjoined the hospital 
garden. Life changed completely after 
this removal (accomplished, of course, 
in torrents of rain), since we were now 
close to our work, and need waste no 
more time in the dust-filled, crowded, 
springless ‘‘ ’bus,’”’ on whose attrac- 
tions I have expatiated. Ere this she . 
had smashed her steering gear in a 
foolish attempt to climb a _ tree— 
angry at being suddenly diverted from 
her course by the new chauffeur, who 
was endeavoring to avoid collision 
with a lorry full of men of the Flying 
Corps. No one was seriously hurt, 
probably owing to the tree, since 
but for that obstacle the ‘‘ ’bus’’ would 
undoubtedly have charged the windows 
of an estaminet, and the occupants 
in front would have fared badly. 

Our tents were of the field-hospital 
variety, supported by a pole at each 
end and double-roofed. If properly 
pitched, with a space between the 
roofs, they were impervious to wet, 
even during the violent thunder- 
storms with which we were occasion- 
ally visited; but if carelessness allowed 
the outer roof to sag and touch the 
inner canvas, life within became un- 
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duly moist. We had boarded floors 
and camp-beds,: and thought our- 
selves in luxury. There were two toa 
tent. The ‘‘Sergeant-Major” and I 
shared a canvas home which had once 
formed part of an Indian hospital 
equipment and judging from its color 
of dingy mustard, had seen some ser- 
vice in sheltering the sick Hindu. It 
was known in the lines as the “‘dirty- 
tent,’ which grieved the ‘‘Sergeant- 
Major” greatly. The poles were of 
bamboo—a suggestion of the tropics 
that seemed out of place in the cold 
of those first spring nights in camp. 
My stable companion, on the strength 
of a few lessons in carpentry in her 
youth, combined with much natural 
intelligence and muscle, had been 
assigned the post of hospital carpenter, 
and she evolved ingenious. shelves 
and cupboards from the packing- 
cases and bacon-boxes in which 
stores from England were wont to 
arrive. These contrivances added 
greatly to our comfort. The tents 
were cold at first, particularly as no 
heating apparatus was allowed for 
fear of fire, but as the season advanced 
the nights became a joy of starlit 
freshness, and it seemed a foolish 
thing to waste them in dull sleep. 

In the evenings we wandered in the 
garden of the monks. This stretched 
from the south door in the center of 
the building in a long narrow rectangle 
enclosed by hedges. It was the ‘Tit 
Willow’ who first made the discon- 
certing discovery that the main path 
was not in a line with the central clock 
tower, though evidently laid out with 
the intention of being so. Perhaps the 
clock had willed otherwise—it was 
certainly capable of any devilry. It 
was never in agreement with the 


-elocks of St. Omer—it usually chimed 


a quarter of an hour before or behind 
the time indicated on its dial, and its 
melancholy wail on three notes, to 
which the orderlies chanted bitterly, 











“IT don’t care, I don’t care,” as they 
dawdled or bustled through their 
distasteful work, was a sound we cor- 
dially detested. But the garden be- 
came a pleasant place in summer. 
Where the wings of the hospital ran 
south, forming three sides of a square 
with the main building, the open space 
between them was planted with a 
splendid avenue of limes. Beyond 
this lay the garden proper, mother 
of vegetables and fruit trees whose 
blossom in early May was a 
dream of delicate beauty. Flowers | 
the monks cultivated little, save for a 
thick border of white pinks, richly 
fragrant, which ran on either side the 
afore-mentioned path. At the far 
end of the garden was a mound, with 
a tiny chapel hollowed in its die, and 
a crucifix on its summit. In the 
lower part of the field wherein: we 
camped was a small enclosure con- 
taining the graves of the nuns who 
had once held sway at the Malassise. 
Their resting-place was exquisitely kept 
by their successors. 

Our work lessened steadily as spring 
advanced. The sick died or recovered, 
and many of the later arrivals from 
Poperinghe were received by us in 
the convalescent stage. We had a 
few victims of the bombardment there, 
including a child or two, badly hurt by 
shrapnel. Ward life resolved itself 
into the making of beds, scrubbing of 
lockers, and the tidying of cupboards. 

Not that the first of these occupa- 
tions is one to be spoken of lightly. 
Each training-school for nurses has its 
own ideas of how beds should be 
made, and sends its pupils into the 
world convinced that by its methods 
alone can salvation be attained. Here 
all, whatever their previous habits, 
had to conform to the military pat- 
tern. This led to rebellious mut- 
terings. Beds made according to 
Army regulations must feel, I should 
think, like strait-jackets to the pa- 
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tients; but it is the symmetry of their. 
appearance at inspections that really 
counts in a military hospital. 

Of inspectors we had our fill. Daily 
Colonel G—— M——, R.A.M.C., 
our commanding officer, accompanied 
by the Matron, visited every nook 
and corner of the hospital. In the 
first cold ugly weeks, his peculiarly 
attractive smile, and the exquisite 
fit of her uniform, were the only 
pleasant sights of the day, and I 
looked out for them quite hungrily. 

Besides this diurnal visit, we were 
always liable to sudden pouncings by 
the Matron-in-Chief (this was usually 
in connection with changes of staff, 
since no Sister was supposed to lan- 
guish too long in the same hospital), 
or from Director of Medical Services, 
or a stray General, or perhaps a 
French or Belgian doctor of high” 
repute. It took me some time to get 
accustomed to medical men in khaki. 
I would venture to guess that those 
who had been in civil practice till the 
war broke out took a little time to get 
accustomed to the transformation in 
themselves. Anyhow, in one or two 
cases, the substitution of a military 
swagger for the ‘bedside manner” 
seemed a trifle overdone, if humorous, 
and few had learned to salute without 
bowing, as though under a lifted hat. 

Between Sisters (and, of course, 
V.A.D.’s) and medical officers there is, 
by hospital etiquette, a great gulf 
fixed; but as cats may look at kings, 
and also listen to their conversation, 
we irreverently liked or laughed at 
(sometimes even laughed with) these 
monarchs of the wards. And, was as 
our habit, we bestowed strange names 
upon them. There was the ‘Pink 
Pig’’ (which explains itself) ;*‘the great, 
big, beautiful doll’; the ‘“‘G——-s,” 
this to distinguish him from a col- 
league of the same name but less 
striking individuality; and his bosom 
friend, ‘‘St. John the Supine,’—a 
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young man who leaned if he could not 
sit, sat if he could not lie down, and 
would have yawned in the midst of an 
active voleano. 

I have aliuded several times in the 
course of this narrative to our orderlies, 
who indeed might be described in the 
words of the satirist of the R.A.M.C. 
as ‘‘rather a mixed collection.’”’ At 
first we had sevural men trained under 
the Red Cross and St. John’s Am- 
bulance Associations. These had some 
idea of nursing, and I was much im- 
pressed with the tenderness and deli- 
cacy they showed when working in the 
female wards. But between them and 
the “regulars” hostility was ram- 
pant. Later, only the latter remained; 
and of these many had enlisted since 
the outbreak of war, and had had no 
previous experience of hospital life. 
Most of them loathed their job— 
which is not a matter for astonishment 
—and a few were in constant trouble 
for drunkenness. I had felt a sneak- 
ing sympathy with this weakness, 
until a mess orderly tried to wait at 
table and dance a fandango at the 
same moment—a combination of ef- 
forts which resulted in a lapful of 
soup for me. ; 

But there were other types. ‘‘The 
Filbert,”’ who had been ground man 
at a Sussex cricket club, and was wont 
to dash through the wards as though 
to deliver a fast ball at the other 
end, was a really delightful person of 
no small wit. ‘‘The Toreador’ was a 
dark-eyed, olive-skinned boy, versed in 
the arts of conjuring and palmistry 
and a nephew of the Zancigs, whose 
tricks of thought-reading were once 
the talk of London. Naturally, no 
persuasion would wring from him the 
secret of their arts. The labo- 
ratory assistant had been a minstrel 
at the Palladium, and was conspicuous 
at orderlies’ concerts—entertainments 
which were started to keep the weaker 
spirits out of mischief when off duty, 
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and which some, at least, of the 
Sisters were expected to attend. They 
were curious performances, held in the 
underground chamber where the or- 
derlies messed. I avoided them after 
one or two experiences, but a few of 
the items on the program remain in 
my memory. Particularly a humorous 
ditty contributed by a sergeant of the 
16th Lancers, during which the Col- 
onel and the Matron, side by side in 
the front row, stared thoughtfully 
and sternly, and the orderlies rent the 
atmosphere (no mean feat, since it was 
semi-solid by that time) with shouts 
of mirth, and we sat between, chewing 
our handkerchiefs to pulp in the effort 
to indicate that we were not amused. 

Later on the orderlies’ entertain- 
ments were superseded by concerts 
given by the Artists Rifles, now 
quartered in St. Omer, which were of a 
type we rejoiced in, though often 
speculating, rather wistfully, on the 
probable nature of the verses which 
the performers quite obviously left 
out. The favorite of our stage was a 
supple, songful youth, who, clad in 
shorts (which he seemed to prefer to 
the more usual nether garments of 
the King’s uniform) and with his 
identity dise fixed in his eye to repre- 
sent a monocle, warbled ‘‘Jones of the 
Lancers” with a verve that evoked 
squeals of applause. 

By the end of April a new feature had 
been added to the hospital ijn the 
shape of West Camp. Here lay some 
of our own soldiers who were stricken 
with measles, both of the common and 
the German variety. The Artists 
Rifles contributed several victims to 
the latter complaint, and their com- 
rades came to visit them in their 
affliction, and were sometimes, after 
permission had been duly obtained, 
entertained by us at tea in the 
Recreation Tent. 

Our removal to summer quarters 
gave us an opportunity of exploring a 
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part of the country to which we had 
not before been able to penetrate. 
About a mile and a half to the south 
lay Blendecques, in the valley of the 
Ar——, a pleasant town with gardens 
full of lilac and laburnum, estaminets 
advertising viands in more or less cor- 
rect English, and a fine old watermill 
overlooking the river. For a few days 
Blendecques became a city of High- 
landers. Walking there in the gold 
May evenings you found them play- 
ing football in the church square, 
washing in one of the many streams 
which fed the river, or talking, regard- 
less of the limitations of mere lan- 
guage, to some enraptured child. 
Then one hot Sunday morning they 
marched away piping—while we sat at 
mess. Many did not live to see another 


Sunday. 


It was hard to believe at times 
you were not merely watching the 
movements of troops on summer 
Manceuvres, or visiting the varied 
camps of representatives of the Em- 
pire’s armies brought to England for a 
Jubilee or Coronation ceremony. Ar- 
tillery—horse and mule batteries— 
Indian cavalry—Australian regiments 
—English, Scotch, and Irish infantry, 
the eternal ‘‘Tipperary” on their 
lips,—we saw them all pass out of our 
sight to the trenches. In the words 
of ‘‘The Shropshire Lad’’— 

Far and near, and low and louder, | 

On the roads of earth go by, * 
Dear to friends, and food for powder, 

Soldiers marching—all to die. 

But we saw some come back, in the 
familiar gray ambulance cars, creeping 
quietly towards St. Omer, carefully 
spaced as they had come from the 
danger zone, to afford the least pos- 
sible target—an endless, monotonous 
procession, suggestive of nightmare. 

The men who died in the town hos- 
pital were buried in a cemetery very 
near to ours. A huge trench was dug 
here, and the rough deal coffins, each 
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covered with a Union Jack, were 
piled in a cart and driven from the 
town. They were hidden from sight, 
and the rest of the trench remained 
open—waiting. There was a line of 
wooden crosses, one to every three or 
four coffins, with the names of the 
dead inscribed. It was a _ pitiful 
place. 


Greet them again, with tender words 
and grave, 

For saving thee, 
could not save. 


themselves- they 


Towards the end of May the ‘‘Tit 
Willow’? and I had a whole day’s 
holiday. It requires many weeks, each 
made up of seven days’ of curtailed 
liberty, to ensure proper appreciation 
of such an occurrence. 

First we lay in drowsy bliss while 
the 6.30 bell pealed through the camp, 
and the kitchen orderly, who pos- 
sessed a falsetto voice of extreme un- 
pleasantness, made unearthly noises 
as he stoked the ‘‘Sawyer’’ boilers in 
the cook-house. These boilers, I may 
remark en passant, were the nightly 
scene of struggle, subtlety, and bitter- 
ness, for it was from them we drew 
our scanty supply of hot water. 
Fair-play was a jewel that sometimes 
slipped from its string in these encoun- 
ters. There were those who took 
more than their share; those who did 
not trouble to refill when they had 
drawn; those who—but why elaborate? 
A limited water supply has been a 
source of strife since the dawn of 
history. 

That holiday morning we dressed 
late and leisurely, and walked to St. 
Omer. The day was intensely hot, 
the road shadeless, our serge uniforms 
were heavy, but we cared little. At 
the Porte d’Arras our passes were 
examined by the private of the 
Artists Rifles on sentry duty. At 
this time they guarded and policed 
the town, exercising these functions 
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with conscientious thoroughness, par- 
ticularly when an indignant General 
who had not condescended to carry a 
laissez passer would be held up in the 
street, or five minutes’ conversation 
with our alluring selves insisted on 
ere we were permitted to proceed. 
Our plans for the day were indefinite— 
after months of routine there is a 
charm in indefinite projects—but they 
included shopping and a hotel lunch- 
eon. Shopping in St. Omer was at 
times an exasperating performance, 
since no French girl would attend to 
us if she could possibly transact busi- 
ness with a British officer, so at the 
sight of a Sam Browne belt we gener- 
ally retreated to seek our requirements 
elsewhere. Today fortune smiled— 
or the officers didn’t, so we made our 
purchases swiftly and proceeded down 
the Rue St. Bertin. Past G.H.Q., where 
the Union Jack waved over the sentries’ 
heads—past the house wherein ‘‘ Eye- 
witness” and other staff officers lived 
and moved and had their baths—we 
hated them for their baths—down to 
the ruined abbey at the far end of the 
street we wandered. Here we found 
soldiers at work in the tower, com- 
manded by a small shy captain. I 
climbed the spiral staircase to the 
summit, only to be confronted by a 
locked door. I descended, warm and 
discomfited, to where the ‘‘Tit Willow’’ 
awaited me below. Presently the 
little captain came timidly and offered 
to find the door-key. Up I went again, 
this time with the “Tit Willow” in 
tow, and we emerged on to a platform 
whereon a searchlight apparatus was 
in process of erection, and gazed forth 
on to the surrounding country. We 
failed, however, to locate ‘‘the front,” 
owing to the tactless interposition 
of several hills, so we retraced our 
steps, saying one to the other, “Now 
for baths.” For there was in this 
neighborhood a bathing establishe 
ment, provided to meet the insan- 
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fancies of the English, but it was too 
far from the hospital for us to use it 
often. When we had the chance of 
doing so, we felt our immersion to be 
something sacramental, calling for 
feast and song. I bathed, and had 
nearly finished dressing, but was 
searching foolishly for a collar that 
was all the while pendent to my 
blouse, when the “Tit Willow” cried 
upon me from without. I admitted 
her, breathless with laughter, and 
proffering a powder-puff. 

“TI thought you were next door, and 
some one opened it, so I said, ‘Here’s 
the powder, old thing,’ but it was 
really an Artists Rifle,’ she explained. 

This kind of thing is always hap- 
pening to the “Tit Willows’ of the 
world. She discovered my collar, 
and I powdered my nose, after which 


' we sallied forth in search of luncheon. 


We boldly partook of this meal at the 
Hotel de France. I refer to our cour- 
age because the conventional re- 
strictions under which we now lived 
had made us bashful, and as we were 
(except for a lady in multi-colored 
raiment) the only representatives of 
our sex in the crowded dining-room, we 
attracted much attention. I, being of 
Scottish descent and thrifty, always 
regretted paying for the luncheon, 
seeing that the faintest encouragement 
would obviously have transformed the 
two fat French officers at the corner 
table from interested observers into 
willing hosts. «But we knew that 
must not be, and conveyed the fact 
with all due delicacy by the discretion 
of our bearing. An interpreter, lunch- 
ing alone, studied the situation with 
unconcealed amusement. I do not 
remember what we ate, but I know 
that it was good. With minds at 
peace we left the town and followed 
the canal towards Arques. Half-way 
thither we subsided on to the bank 
and smoked cigarettes, while an oc- 
casional barge slipped slowly by us, 







and the trees on the opposite side 
east lengthening reflections in the 
water. At Arques, a manufacturing 
town of sordid ugliness, we met the 
British Army again, bathing as usual. 
Arques had one feature of interest for 
us—the Jenkins estaminet—so called 
because its proprietress had informed 
us that a certain Capitaine Jenkins 
(the softened ‘‘j’’ improved the name) 
was billeted there, and that he had 
six children, whom, when at home, he 
was in the habit of kissing every 
night! The officer whom we saw on 
the premises appeared a thought too 
juvenile to wallow thus in the domestic 
affections, and we strongly suspected 
him of pulling the old lady’s leg, but 
we did not whisper to her of treachery. 
Why should we be thus unkind, when 
for 35c. she would regale us with 
coffee, eggs, and “‘tartiness’” of the 
best, expressing the while her admira- 
tion of our devotion in coming so far 
from home to nurse the sick? The 
Briton’s comparative immunity from 
homesickness is always incomprehen- 
sible to the average French mind. 
She told us, too, simply yet dramatic- 
ally, of the days in September when 
the Uhlans were only ten kilometers 
away, and all night long she heard 
the feet of the refugees who hurried 
past her house, which already shel- 
tered ten exhausted women. And in 
the morning came the British regi- 
ments by the same road, but in the 
opposite direction. ‘‘It was the Eng- 
lish who saved us,’ she said, and 
spoke with tenderness of our soldiers— 
‘toujours si convenables.”’ 

But this is a digression. On our 
whole holiday we did not take the 
upper road to the Jenkins estaminet, 
but continued to follow the canal till 
we came to the place of seven locks. 
These, constructed one above the other 
on the hill behind Blendecques, were 
considered an engineering triumph. 
Here we saw a barge, laden with 
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wounded, on its way to St. Omer. 
At first she was on a level with us, 
then sank slowly as the water in the 
lock was drained away, and through 
the open hatchways we could see 
into the ward. The men’s wounds 
appeared to be all abdominal—the 
cases are classified as early as pos- 
sible, and this smooth if leisurely 
method of transport reserved for the 
most serious. The Sisters who worked 
in these hospital barges had to endure 
much discomfort from cramped quar- 
ters and stifling heat. 

Arques that day was gay with flags. 
“Ttaly’s in,” we surmised, and had 
this confirmed by a vendor of “‘sirops,”’ 
at whose door we pleaded for refresh- 
ment. There did not seem to be any 
great excitement concerning the ac- 
cession of a new ally. France, her 
eyes well open to her situation, ap- 
pears to take good news and bad with 
equal coolness. Reluctantly we aban- 
doned the line of the canal, which 
would have led us too far afield, and 
struck westward for Blendecques. 
On a grassy hill we rested again, and 
spake of men and matters, among the 
former of the wireless operator whom 
we had once seen on the road to Wiz- 
erne, sitting in his car like a lonely 
tinker whose belongings had taken 
root. From this desolate spot he 
transmitted messages to G.H.Q. Selec- 
tions from these were posted daily on 
the Aviation Ground. I remember 
one, in describing the Allies’ raid on 
Karlsruhe, hazarded the opinion that 
this reprisal for German attacks on 
our English towns could not fail to 
give pleasure to ‘‘men and women of 
average virtue!” Saints and sinners 
might think otherwise apparently if 
they chose. 

Our ‘wireless’ friend told us, or 
rather told the “Tit Willow’—ever the 
recipient of confidences—that once, 
rebelling against the monotony. of 
existence, he had run the car to 
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Poperinghe, plant and all, to see what 
he could of the bombardment, but, 
except for this excursion, he had sat 
on that road for six months. Is there 
aught so tedious as war? 

We had late leave that night—till 
9 p.mu.—but we nearly outstayed it. 
It was always an effort to tear oneself 
from Blendecques. Its water, woods, 
and gardens made it a paradise com- 
pared with the bare flat country 
round it. It must have been a pleasant 
billet for a soldier, particularly if he 
made friends with a girl we saw one 
evening on her doorstep. She was 
pale and shadowy as a spirit of the - 
dusk, yet she left on our minds an 
ineffaceable impression of beauty. Her 
hair framed her face softly, and she 
wore, as was the fashion with these 
village girls, a large colored handker- 
chief arranged diamond-wise over her 
skirt, and forming a most fascinating 
apron. 

Though we knew it not, the time 
at the Malassise Hospital was draw- 
ing to an end for some of us. The 
enteric fever was practically over, and 
our staff of trained Sisters had been 
much reduced. The last contingent 
hailed from Australia, and arrived at 
midnight in the rain. The ‘‘Sergeant- 
Major” and I had to find them light 
and bedding and other necessities 
which were not immediately to hand, 
so I have cause to remember their 
coming. 

The hospital was now in course of 
preparation for the reception of our 
wounded. There was trouble about the 
water supply, and the C.O. and the 
Adjutant haunted the fields at twi- 
light with divining-rods, in the hope 
of discovering a spring. Eventually 
this difficulty was solved by pipes 
laid on from the town. 

About the middle of June we were 
asked if we would sign on for another 
six months’ service, this time not 
under the B.R.C.S., but as Army Re- 
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serve Probationers. Seme V.A.D.’s 
accepted, among them the ‘‘Sergeant- 
Major.” “Tit Willow’ and I re- 
fused, being unwilling for private 
reasons to remain abroad for another 
half-year. The Matron asked if we 
might remain until our original con- 
tract expired—i.e., till the 3rd of 
August. For a time no answer was 
vouchsafed, and life continued on the 
usual lines. 

On Sunday, June 20, I went to hear 
mass at the Cathedral, in the hope of 
listening to good music. Herein I 
was rather disappointed, but my 
morning was not wasted. Trudging 
to the town, with a heavy bundle on 
his shoulder, was an old. French 
peasant, who bade me good-day and 
walked beside me—talking. He had 
served in 1870, he said, when France 
was betrayed by Bazaine. Now she 
had been once more betrayed-—caught 
unprepared—through the negligence 
of an endless succession of Govern- 
ments—changed as a man changes his 
shirt. Petain had left Lille open to the 
enemy—as the door of that house (he 
pointed to it dramatically) was open. 
But the war was glorious. There were 
those who wept for the dead—he 
did not see why, since they undoubted- 
ly went immediately to heaven,— 
did I not think so? I assented vaguely. 
He himself was now on his way to 
church—not, as he was careful to 
inform me, for the sake of the curé’s 
discourse, but simply ‘‘pour adorer.”’ 
His faded blue eyes gleamed with 
patriotic and religious enthusiasm; 
his speech was fiery, despite his lack 
of teeth and country dialect, which at 
times made it hard for me to follow 
him. He will always stand out in 
my memory as the only enthusiast 
for the war I ever came across. 

On Tuesday, 22d, those of us who 
had declined to sign the second 
contract were told we must leave for 
Boulogne the next day. ‘Tit Willow” 









and I paid a final visit to St. Omer, 
accompanied by the ‘‘Sergeant-Ma- 
jor,” from whom we were to part 
with bitter regret on the morrow. We 
ate omelettes sadly in the little dark 
shop opposite the ‘‘garage’’ church, 
which we often patronized, and which 
later was seriously damaged by a 
bomb. And so to bed—for the last 
time in the cool camp, before resum- 
ing our ordinary existence. I will not 
dwell on our departure, or the slow 
journey by train to Boulogne. I 
had a furious cold, and felt thoroughly 
miserable. Back in our old rooms 
at the Hotel Christol I shrank from 
the luxury of sheets, and went to bed 
in my beloved ‘‘flea-bag,”’ much to 
the ‘‘Tit Willow’s’” amusement. Two 
days she and I spent in Boulogne, 
chiefly in wandering about the docks 
as before, and then we left for England. 
Fourteen hundred men, released for 
five days’ leave, belonging to all ranks 
and all regiments, bronzed and fit 
beyond imagination, crossed in the 
same boat with us. The Embarka- 
tion Officer had his work cut out, and 
our start was long delayed. A Canadian 
color-sergeant on the second-class deck 
called ironic orders anent lost kit to a 
bewildered “‘Tommy’’ on shore; an 
irascible Major—so exactly like an 
irascible Major that you felt he could 
not be real—became vociferously agi- 
tated over the despatch of a telegram; 
a tactless soldier remarked that we 
should be a fine haul for a submarine, 
—and all the while more and yet 
more men came up the gangway, 
till every available space seemed 
occupied. 

We got under way at last, and 
crossed the Channel at fair speed, 
casting grateful glances at the protect- 
ing destroyer whom we saw patroling 
her watery beat with all the dignity of 
a London policeman. 

Entering Folkstone harbor I said 
to ‘“‘Tit Willow,” ‘‘Shall we try to get 
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off first, or wait till the men have 
landed?” 

Next to me sat a gray-haired man 
in the uniform of a second-lieutenant, 
evidently a soldier who had obtained 
a commission from the ranks. Hear- 
ing: my remark, he turned a. rather 
sad, deeply-lined face to me, and said, 
‘“‘If you like, I will have the men kept 
back while you get off but they are 
so keen to get ashore I think they 
would jump into the water if anything 
delayed their landing.” 

Hurriedly we disclaimed any such 
privilege as that he offered, and with 
that he began to talk. He told us of 
his experiences till he came to Mons— 
and there he stopped. He had ‘been 
through it,” he said, as though that 
explained all things. Between the 
men who shared ‘The Retreat” and 
others, there always seemed to he a 
very sharp distinction. I noticed 
the former appeared to take little 
interest in subsequent experiences, 
and were as men seared by a flame, 


yet without fear, having known the 
worst that could happen, and survived 
it. 

As I pointed out to the ‘‘Tit Wil- 
low,” the offer made to us to disem- 
bark in front of fourteen hundred 
homesick men was our last occasion 


for swank. No longer after today 
should we rank as members of the 
B.E.F., sharing its privileges and 
restrictions, alike akin to the ‘‘Tom- 
my’? who passed us with a friendly 
grin and the officer of the Head- 
quarters Staff who saluted with grave 
courtesy despite his chronic air of 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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outlived enthusiasms. From tomorrow 
we should be mere civilians once more 
—it was not altogether a pleasing 
reflection. 

We gave up our passports and 
identity certificates on landing. Our 
identity discs were not asked for, so 
we took them home as “souvenirs.” 

Home—-bath—bed—liberty awaited 
us,—yet were we not entirely joyful. 
The comparative insouciance of Lon- 
don jarred after the attitude of stern 
concentration characteristic of France. 
And the recruiting placards made 
us sick. But ‘“‘the way of Pillie 
Winkie’s not the way of Winkie Pop,”’ 
and perhaps it is futile to compare 
the methods of two nations in dealing 
with a crisis to the detriment of 
one. 

Soon I slipped back into normal 
life, ceased to wake at 6.30 or wish to 
sleep at 10, soon forgot the song of the 
distant guns and the sight of a con- 
valescent patient sitting up with a 
plate held before his face while he 
carefully licked its inner surface. 
Only after some months did these 
things and many others come back to 
me clearly, yet with their more 
painful aspects softened, and all I 
felt I could justly or discreetly say 
concerning them I have set down here. 
These are only personal impressions 
of a big job well and promptly tackled 
by our medical services in France. A 
side issue of the war, as aforesaid, 
but as much a British victory as many 
a more tangible fight mentioned in 
despatches. And it is good to have 
shared in it. : 

B. G. Mure. 





THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. 


The Divisional Ammunition and 
Supply Column had done a long march 
on the Christmas Eve. It was not so 
much that the distance was long in 
measured kilometres, but from a point 

Livine Ags, Vou. V, No. 247. 


of time, of dragging weariness, of bad 
roads, of cold and wet and discomfort 
it was prolonged to a heart-breaking: 
length. 

The column had taken the road at 
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daybreak, and this meant that the 
men had to be on parade a full quarter- 
hour before, had to turn out of their 
uncomfortable billets and _ sleeping- 
places an hour and a half before the 
time to parade. In that time they had 
to pack their kits (a quick enough and 
simple job, to be sure), put on their 
wet boots, water and feed their horses, 
eat a _ biscuit-and-cheese breakfast, 
scramble for a ‘‘lick and a promise” 
sort of wash, harness up their teams, 
pack picketing gear and odd stores on 
the wagons and sheet them over, have 
themselves and everything belonging 
to them packed and harnessed and 
standing ready to turn out promptly 
to the shout of ‘‘Hook in.”” They were 
all ready, and with a nicely-timed 
handful of seconds to spare, when the 
word came, because the practice that 
makes perfect had been their regular 
routine for a good many months past, 
and there had been plenty of times 
when they had been obliged to do the 
same routine in very much less than 
this present leisured hour and a half. 
It was raining when the wagons 
turned out, formed up on the road, 
and, dropping into place unit by unit, 
rolled steadily off on the march. The 
rain was taken quite philosophically 
and as a matter of course, as indeed it 
had come to be by now and any time 
for a month past. There were a good 
many even by then who had wondered 
where all the rain could come from, 
and held a firm opinion that it must 
cease very soon, on the reasonable 
assumption that no rain supply is in- 
exhaustible and that the past month 
must have “pretty well emptied the 
watering-pot.”” They were to learn 
for another solid three months almost 


without a break what the Flanders 


watering-pot can supply when it really 
sets about the job in earnest, and it 
was to come to be a standing joke and 
boast of the first Expeditionaries that 
you could always tell one of the men 
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who went through that first winter in 
France because an examination of his 
toes would show him to be web-footed. 
But at the end of December the wet 
had not been accepted as such a per- 
manent feature of life as it was to be- 
come, and there were plenty of men in 
the column who, as they marched out 
that Christmas Eve, looked up at the 
sky and round the gray horizon and 
tried to find, or persuade themselves 
and each other they could see, a spot 
where it was “‘lifting.’”’? But it did not 
lift, and before long the men’s damp 
clothes, half dried by body heat in 
sleeping in them, had become soaked 
and saturated through again. It was 
cold, too, and fingers gripped about the 
wet reins of their pairs of horses grew 
numbed and stiff, were periodically re- 
vived with much blowing of warm 
breath—the only item of warmth left 
about a man—into cupped hands, and 
arm beating and flapping. The roads 
were heavy, rutted and inches deep in 
stiff mud, flooded in parts by the over- 
flow from brimming-over ditches. 
The march ,was bad enough in its 
early stages; it became acute in its dis- 
comfort as the day wore on, and men 
and horses grew tired and more 
tired. By far the worst feature was 
the constant series of halts. The 
road taken by the column was 
filled for miles with a slow-crawling 
and packed procession of horses and 
wagons. The slightest check at the 
head of the procession meant a stop to 
all the rest, and because each wagon 
took a fraction of time longer than the 
one ahead to see its predecessor started 
and to get under way itself, what toa 
wagon in the front ranks was no more 


- than a slowing to avoid running into 


the wagon ahead was easily translated 
a few teams back into a pull-up and 
immediate move on, and further back 
the line to a longer and longer interval 
of halt. So that in the middle and 
rear of the line there were frequent 
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halts of a minute, two, three, and up 
to ten minutes. And if a wagon driving 
through an extra soft portion of road 
was caught and held beyond the im- 
mediate strength of the tired team to 
pull out, the halt might spin out into 
anything up to fifteen minutes. Sev- 
eral times during the day there were 
hour-long halts at cross- or fork-roads, 
while cross streams of traffic passed 
clear or entering streams were shuffled 
in. Towards mid-day exasperated 
officers strove to avail themselves of 
the frequent halts to water and feed. 
Buckets would be unhooked from their 
places under the wagons, and the 
drivers, leaning out and scooping the 
water up from the ditches, would per- 
haps get so far in the watering per- 
formance when there would be a hur- 
ried order to “Get mounted,” the 
buckets would be emptied, the drivers 
hurriedly remount and move on again 
—to halt again perhaps within a hun- 
dred yards. No officer dare halt or 


hold his section of the column to com- 
plete his watering and feeding because 
the orders were imperative to press on 


and avoid halting the whole. A halt 
to feed was actually made about 2 p.m. 
when it was plain that there was no 
hope of getting the column in, as had 
been intended, by the early afternoon; 
but the halt was so short that there 
could be no attempt to cook food or 
make a hot drink for the men. They 
ate cold bully beef and biscuit while 
the horses fed, and finished their meal 
in the saddle when the horses moved 
again. 

During the afternoon it grew stead- 
ily colder, and the rain drizzled on 
without ceasing. The road ran parallel 
now with the firing line, and as the 
darkness fell the horizon was lit con- 
tinually with rising and falling belts 
of light from the trench flares, while 
the guns flashed quick leaping and 
vanishing gusts of vivid light, rolled 
and grumbled and roared incessantly. 
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The rattle and splutter of rifle fire 
swelled to what one might have thought 
an alarming nearness when the road 
twisted in towards the firing line, or a 
falling away of the ground or change 
in the wind allowed the sound to carry 
better, dropped away again to no more 
than a distant crackle as a belt of 
wood shut it off or the road ran wide 
out from the batile line. 

But of all these things the men on the 
road were heedless. They were con- 
cerned only with the slowness of the 
journey, the wish for it to end, the 
approach of dark long before it could 
be completed. The column carried no 
lights, and as the night shut down the 
road under the horses’ feet became al- 
most invisible to the eyes of the drivers 
sitting on their horses or box seats. 
Each lead driver had to be content to 
follow close on the tracks of the wagon 
in front of him, to hold his tired horses 
up when they stumbled, to halt them 
quickly when the wagon ahead halted, 
to move them on again instantly on 
the other vehicle starting. Every man 
kept his eyes carefully away from the 
dancing lights on the horizon, beeause 
watching them for a few seconds 
meant a temporary total blindness and 
the vanishing of the road beneath them 
when they came to look down, and this 
driving in the dark was quite bad 
enough without that. 

The inevitable happened at last. A 
team driven too close to the road-side 
brought its wagon wheels within a 
foot of the ditch, just at a part, un- 
fortunately, where the road-edge sloped 
sharply to the steep side of the ditch. 
The ‘‘long-rein driver” perched on the 
box called a sharp word of warning 
and swung his wheelers to the left, 
felt the wagon beneath him skid side- 
ways, lureh suddenly, sink sharply 
“by the stern” and halt abruptly. 
The driver of the next team saw what 
had happened, shouted to the other 
drivers behind him, wrenched his 
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horses’ heads clear of the bogged wagon 
and tried to pull up. But the horses, 
jerked from their sleepy plodding, 
swerved, plunged, slithered wildly on 
the wet road; the wagon wheels, 
gripped fast by the sharp thrust of the 
brake, failed to bite on the slippery 
surface, skidded forward, butted the 
wheelers heavily, slewed, slithered 
again and brought up with a splinter- 
ing jar and a rear wheel fast locked in 
the wheel of the bogged wagon. The 
near wheeler of the second team, floun- 
dering and splashing and scrambling 
wildly for foothold, caught the bump 
of the wagon, fell, and slid wholesale 
into the ditch. The road was com- 
pletely and effectually blocked. 

Now the ditches in this part of 
Flanders are anything from about 
three to six feet deep, and their sides 
are cut down as straight and smooth 
as a wall; in winter they are full to the 
brim with ice-cold water, and their 
bottom is an unplumbed depth of mud 
of the consistency of molasses and the 
tenacity of fish glue. From all of which 
you will understand and appreciate 
the difficulty of rescuing the trapped 
wagon and horse, although you will 
never, unless you have experienced it, 
understand the. wetness, the cold, the 
exasperating stupidity of the horse, 
the monumental bulk and weight and 
the passive resistance of a wet and 
mud-plastered wagon, the bitter un- 
pleasantness of the whole job. 

Actually, although this may appear 
surprising, the salving of the horse 
was a greater difficulty than the resto- 
ration of the wagon to the road. The 
wagon had to be unloaded it is true, 
but after that a plank pushed sloping 
down under the wheel, a swarm of men 
clustering and clutching on the wheels, 
and tailing on a couple of drag-ropes, 
brought the concern out with a rush. 
Then the team was hooked in again 
and the wagon rolled off, and with a 
chorus of cries, of scuffling hoofs, of 
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grinding wheels, the column halted 
behind the stalled wagons came to life 
and rumbled on their way. The horse 
made a longer and more temper-raising 
job. Driver Jim Ruff, of the A‘S.C., 
had always had an inordinate pride in 
his wheelers, a liking for them that in 
connection with a human would have 
been called love, a belief in their in- 
telligence that was beyond doubt. 
But that night his pride had a muddy 
fall, his love a cooling off into annoy- 
ance, his belief a staggering blow. 
“Golly,” the ditched near-wheeler, 
displayed a stupidity that, as Driver 
Ruff assured her, would have disgraced 
“a mongrel mule,’”’ an indifference to 
helping herself, and a calm resignation 
and acceptance of her fate that respec- 
tively, and again in the words of 
Driver Ruff, ‘‘was more like a oyster 
than a ’orse’”’ and “might do for a 
bloomin padre, but wasn’t no use in 
the A.S.C.”” Driver Ruff, at the first 
crash of catastrophe, had flung down off 
his perch and was round at his wheel- 
ers’ heads in a flash, unhooking ‘‘Wog,”’ 
lying quietly on his side in the road 
and waiting for assistance and in- 
structions, and adjuring the struggling 
“Golly” to keep quiet an’ not make a 
fool of herself. ‘Golly’ took the ad- 
vice so completely that, having quiet- 
ened, she refused—although the mud 
clamped about her legs may have had 
something to do with it—to move a 
limb thereafter. At first Ruff and the 
other drivers called to assist tried to 
persuade her to get her fore-feet on the 
bank, then by passing a drag-rope 
round her fore-legs tried to pull them 
from under her and up on to firm 
ground. The only result was to upset 
her balance and set her slowly sinking 
sideways until her body was completely 
covered and only her neck and head 
were above water. It began to look 
as if the horse must drown in a four- 
or five-foot ditch. 

Meantime the wagon was man- 
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handled along and into the side of the 
road and the stream of vehicles resumed 
their interrupted march, rumbling 
past a busy rescue party grouped at the 
ditch-side, working in the light of a 
couple of lanterns with picks and spades 
and drag-ropes, to extricate the sunken 
“Golly.” At last a shelving cut was 
made in the bank of the ditch, and 
Driver Ruff, already three parts soaked 
with splashings and fumblings to fix a 
rope correctly about his horse, com- 
pleted the job and the soaking by 
plunging boldly into the ditch and 
passing a couple of ropes under the 
mare’s body. A string of men tailed 
on to the ropes, and at the word from 
an A.S.C. officer who had taken charge 
of the proceedings threw their weight 
into a regular tug-of-war heave, and 
hauled the animal out bodily on to the 
shelving bank, up it, and on to the 
road. 

It was after ten o’clock before the 
wheelers. were hooked in and the 
wagon swung into the traffic proces- 
sion, with Driver Ruff soaked and 
shivering on the box. In ten minutes 
he had to pull up again for another 
block somewhere in the darkness ahead. 
He climbed down and stamped to and 
fro for full thirty minutes. Then he 
went and rummaged out a couple of 
box-lids he had been saving ir his 
wagon for firewood, and, always keep- 
ing a wary ear turned to the road for 
the sound of callings and crunching 
wheels that would tell him the trans- 
port was on the move again, jumped 
the ditch, hunted in the darkness of a 
patch of wood, and managed to collect 
a small armful of twigs and branches. 
He split his dry wood, built it up and 
lit it, his fingers so numbed and shaking 
that he could scarcely fumble out a 
match. Under the shelter of his cap 
—it was still drizzling fine rain—he 
managed to get a brisk flame going, 
and when he had it burning strong and 
bright piled his twigs and branches on 
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it. The wood hissed and sputtered, 
but caught at last, and tongues of flame 
began to crackle up, throwing a cheer- 
ful radiance on the wet faces and forms 
of the men who quickly crowded round 
and a most grateful glow of life-giving 
warmth on Driver Ruff, crouched with 


‘chattering téeth ‘and blue lips close 


over the blaze. But before the fire 
had even completely caught there came 
a distant shout, repeated along and 
down the line, “Get mounted—get 
mounted,’”’ and the sound, far off at 
first but rapidly coming nearer and 
nearer, of tramping hoof-beats, scrunch- 
ing wheels, and the rumble of moving 
wagons. The men about the fire scat- 
tered and ran to their horses, and Ruff 
had no choice but to leave his precious 
fire and run with them. The proces- 
sion started, wagon after wagon—and 
within two hundred yards halted again. 
The disgusted Ruff had the mortifica- 
tion of seeing his fire blazing up strong- 
ly and cheerfully and immediately 


surrounded by a fresh crowd of the 


nearest men. It was too far to go 
back, since the move might come again 
any minute, and anyhow Ruff guessed 
the difficulty he would have in forcing 
a way to the front of the dense ring 
about his own fire. He tried to wrap 
his wet coat closer about him, and sat 
huddled and shivering on his seat for 
another half-hour before the way was 
clear and the wagons crawled on again. . 

It was nearly midnight when he 
dragged wearily into camp. He took 
his horses’ bits out, slacked their girths, 
gave them generous feeds, and when 
their nosebags were empty hung a net 
full of hay to the point of the wagon- 
pole, and then went to the cook-house, 
where he was given a mess-tin of soup 
and meat and a mug of hot tea. These 
things finished to the last bite and 
drop, he, by special and gracious favor 
of the cook, took off his soaking boots 
and hung his wet jacket before the 
embers of the fire, sat himself beside 
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it, and dropped instantly into deep 
sleep. This, be it noted, was the only 
sleep he had been able to have for 
some thirty-six hours. The night be- 
fore the column marched he had been 
out with his wagon drawing rations 
from ‘Refilling Point,”’ had been from 
6 p.m. on the road, waiting his turn for 
loading, moving up a wagon’s length 
at a time to the loading-place, where, 
under the light of a couple of lanterns, 
men were hacking up cheese, dismem- 
bering sides of bacon, trundling out 
boxes of bully and biscuits and tins of 
tea and sugar. Driver Ruff had pulled 
out as soon as his wagon was loaded, 
waited for the others to complete their 
loading, moved on to rejoin his unit 
with them. Delays and checks ona 
road already, even at that early hour, 
astir with traffic, had prevented. their 
reaching the camping-ground until 
about a couple of hours before the hour 
fixed to turn out on the march, and 
that brief time had been fully occupied 
by Ruff, first in watering and feeding 
and rubbing down his horses, and then 
in getting his own breakfast, packing 
his kit for the road, and harnessing up 
again, 

Now, as may be imagined, he slept 
heavily, sitting huddled over the half- 
dead fire, on this his second night out 
of bed, after a day of wearying and 
strenuous work—and in case that be 
not properly understood it may be 
remarked that sitting on the hard 
wooden seat of a jolting wagon, bump- 
ing and jarring over a rough road, 
holding a pair of “heavy draught” 
horses and steering them with a con- 
stantly needed care, hauling them up 
every few minutes, all these things are 
actually tiring hard physical work. 

But he only slept for half an hour. 
At the end of that time he was shaken 
roughly awake and told to get a move 
on, and to fall in outside the lines be- 
fore hooking in his horses. He rose 
stiffly, sore in every joint and aching 
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in every limb as if he had been beaten 
and bruised with a club. The fire was 
dead and he was chilled to the marrow 
with the cold that had struck in from 
his wet clothes, with the more miser- 
able cold that comes out of late and 
insufficient sleep. He shook like a 
man in the ague, and his teeth chat- 
tered as he thrust his arms into the 
clammy dampness and coldness of his 
jacket’s clinging sleeves. Putting on 
his boots was sheer torture. They 
were icy cold, and the wet leather was 
stiff and hard as a board. Altogether 
he was just about as miserable, cold, 
and uncomfortable as a man can be, as 
he hobbled stiffly from the cookhouse 
into the bitter rawness of the winter 
morning. As he went out one of the 
cooks came in and commenced to 
make up the fire, and it suddenly struck 
Driver Ruff what a magnificent and 
enviable job a cook had, always mess- 
ing about with a warm fire and hot 
water and other of the pleasantest 
things in life. The cook, roused from 
a@ warm straw bed in the cold of one 
o’clock to light a fire with damp wood, 
probably held a different opinion of 
the pleasures of his office. Ruff had 
three minutes with his horses before 
the “Fall in” was called. They whick- 
ered and nuzzled at him, each jealously 
pushing the other’s head aside as he 
spoke to them and rubbed their noses 
and pulled their ears. ‘‘After all, 
Golly,’”’ he said, ‘‘a cook don’t have 
horses; eh, Wog?” and at that thought 
the cook’s job lost its savor and a 
gleam of content warmed the driver’s 
soul. 

A figure suddenly appeared in the 
shape of lamp-illumined breeches 
and boots and a blot of shadow above 
them, and his sergeant spoke briskly: 
‘Hullo, Ruff. Merry Christmas.” 

“Lumme!”’ said Driver Ruff. “If I 
hadn’t clean forgot—same to you, 
sergeant.”’ 

‘‘An’ may we see the next at ’ome,” 
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said the sergeant. ‘‘Now what about 
this pair o’ yours? Had a stiffish day 
yesterday, didn’t they?” 

Ruff told him briefly but pungently 
the sort of day they had had and the 
work they had done. He was so elo- 
quent on their behalf—quite omitting 
any mention of his own sorrows—that 
the sergeant promised to manage it 
somehow that they’d get a light wagon- 
load that day and the other wagons 
share the balance. 

Driver Ruff began to feel the world 
not so bad a place after all, and even 
the briefly outlined program of the 
day’s work to begin at once and keep 
on till evening did not cast him down. 
“They’ll do it easy with a light load,”’ 
he said cheerfully. 

The ‘Fall in” was called, and won- 
dering rather at this unusual item of 
the morning’s work, the men fell in at 
the end of the horse lines, standing in 
an ankle-deep porridge of mud. 

Their officer addressed them shortly, 
an N.C.O. beside him with a lantern, 
and another with a handful of en- 
velopes and a bundle of cardboard 
boxes. The wagons, said the officer, 
would go to Refilling Point, load, 
march together from there and rejoin 
the Division at their new camp, sep- 
arate there, and each take their ra- 
tions to their own units. And because 
he might not see them together again 
that day he had paraded them then to 
wish them a happy Christmas and 
good luck, and to give them a little 
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present that had been sent out to 
every man in the Expeditionary Force. 

One by one the men received a pho- 
tograph of the King and Queen with a 
message written on the back, and a 
brass tobacco-box containing tobacco 
and cigarettes and the Christmas 
wishes of Princess Mary. 

“Bloomin’ ’andsome,’’ said one: 
driver admiringly. ‘I’m goin’ to send 
mine ’ome to be kep’ for me. There’ll 
be bags o’ new troops out ’ere in the 
spring, but we'll allus ’ave these to 
show we was out wi’ the first crush.” 

““My dad’s got ’is Queen’s chocolate 
box yet that she gave the first lot out 
in S’th Africa.” said Driver Ruff. ‘I'll 
be upsides with ’im now.” 

“I been thinkin’ this week past,” 
said a third, ‘that I never know any- 
thin’ less like Christmas comin’. It 
seems more like it now somehow.” 

And so “somehow” it did. One 
might hardly expect a handful of men 
turned out in the raw cold small hours 
of a winter morning, standing in mud 
over their boots, with a long weary 
day’s work and a bare half night’s un- 
comfortable sleep behind them, and 
another wet and weary day ahead, to 
rise with any enthusiasm to a call for 
“three cheers for the King and Queen.” 
But they did it, the ““H’ray’’ leaping 
eagerfully and cheerfully close on the 
last sound of the word, of the officer’s 
“Hip-hip-hip——.”’ 

And Driver Ruff’s was the first and 
loudest and gayest voice of the lot. 

Boyd Cable. 





AMERICA AND RECONSTRUCTION. 


[From an AMERICAN CONTRIBUTOR.] 


It is very hard for an American to 
write of our hopes and fears for Eng- 
land. Our hearts still dictate the 
gesture of sympathy and faith, but in 
two years a thousand trivialities have 
conspired to check our emotions. We 


have seen suspicion and distrust 
spread in America; it has hurt us 
unspeakably to find so many Britons 
willing to believe the worst about us. 
A few months ago, when U-53 lay in 
the lanes of commerce off our coast, 
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a report was current which disgraced 
the American navy; it was eagerly 
caught up by that Press which chooses 
to snarl at America, and from which, 
alas! we gather all too many of our 
impressions. The report was ground- 
less, but no amends can be made for 
the spirit in which it was received. 
‘We, at the same time, have thought 
shameful things of England; we are 
unaware of the strain under which 
you are living, and a large part of 
our people is ready to discredit your 
motives, to see in every mysterious 
move another instance of ‘British 
aggression.” The two nations have 
drifted far apart, precisely at the time 
when they should have clung closest 
to each other. 

There would be little profit in de- 
seribing this situation if it were either 
ended or beyond repair. It is neither. 
The disaffection grows more acute 
with each day, a wanton injury added 
to those which both countries in- 
evitably suffer from the War. If it 
is not checked, as it can be checked, 
it will have a disastrous effect on the 
relation of the two peoples after the 
War. 

What has happened is not hard to 
understand. From the first we have 
both assumed a “traditional affinity” 
which does not exist, and, trusting to 
that, we have neglected the true 
common interest of our countries. 
We have neglected also the real 
differences. There are great things 
which unite us, and small things which 
sever; we have understood the great 
things but faultily, and have been 
led almost hopelessly astray by the 
petty. We shall not master our 
natural initations until we are more cer- 
tain of the meaning of our friendship. 

Because so much has been said of 
complex things, like the “black-list,” 
and too little of simple and significant 
things, the beginnings of America’s 
friendship, from which her faith and 
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her misgivings spring, are unnecessarily 
mysterious. We seem almost to have 
lost the right to condemn or to ap- 
plaud, because in the very complicated 
matter of going to war the United 
States could not come quickly to a 
decision. But it is possible that you 
do not understand fully why we are 
interested, why we cannot forfeit the 
right to be concerned. We are fight- 
ing unseen battles; we fret under our 
neutrality. Our passion has not been 
less than yours, and at times it seemed 
that we suffered more because our 
suffering was so ineffectual. 

I speak now for the American who 
is interested in his country and in 
humanity, who believes that a com- 
promise not wholly ignoble can be 
made between democracy and discip- 
line, between justice and freedom. 
These may be simpler things than the 
adjustments of commerce between the 
Great Powers, and they are, like most 
simple things, vague and romantic. 
Because we prefer that romance to 
the realities of militarism and manage- 
ment we are with England now. 
Because our own state remains so 
chaotic, its ideals not yet achieved, 
we are attached to your future. We 
have been told, with an insistence we 
resented a little, that England had our 
safety in keeping because a German 
victory ip this war would leave us 
Germany’s victim in the next. But 
our safety is not the most precious 
thing which England guards for us. 
She is, in a very serious{sense, the 
protector of our faith | 

How literally true that is cannot be 
known by those who have been too 
tragically engaged in the War to 
regard the fluctuations of American 
opinion. Leave out the propagandists, 
the Germans who failed in everything 
except in driving deep the idea that 
this is a war of commercial conquest, 
and the unofficial pro-British Ameri- 
cans who had never one clear word of 
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sympathy or of understanding for 
their own country. There is some- 
thing beyond. From the beginning 
when liberal Americans trembled for 
Paris, to this day, the basis of our 
interest has been the same. In Great 
Britain against Germany the United 
States saw herself, a sprawling un-co- 
ordinated democracy arrayed against 
the power of discipline. The long and 
terrible process by which Britain 
gathered her strength was watched 
with critical impatience in the United 
States. Every false step was noted; 
every weakness, hesitation, compro- 
mise, delay, was marked. The post- 
poned appearance of Kitchener’s army 
created a profound impression of some- 
thing approaching despair, and there 
was a perceptible expression of relief 
when the army did appear and justified 
itself. 

Simply, the meaning of these emo- 
tions is that, had Britain failed, we 
should have been driven out of the 
way of our national development, to 
prepare for war and to build our state 
with Prussia as model. The military 
(as opposed to naval) preparations 
now being made reflect our appre- 
hensions of 1915, and our faint inter- 
est in social and economic reconstruc- 
tion is proof that we think Britain 
“has made good.” We have had a 
vicarious education, a dangerous ex- 
perience at -best. We have learned, 
imperfectly, but you have @aid, and 
we do not begin to know how dearly 
you have paid. What we do know is 
that a democracy can preserve itself, 
“that Government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.’ We should 
have proved it ourselves, but we were 
unprepared for the trial. So, for those 
who cannot resign themselves to big- 
ness in place of greatness, to produc- 
tion in place of creation, to all that 
perversion of human strength and 
frailty which goes with the pursuit of 
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world-power, the service of Britain 
has been inestimable. It has lifted 
up our hearts. 

The private mutinies of most Amer- 
icans against certain acts of ‘‘aggres- 
sion” rise from many sources, not the 
least of which is the prevalent belief 
that Great Britain is by nature both 
high-handed and stupid. But, again 
among the more generous-spirited, 
tradition counts for little. We criticize 
because cf our lively fear that Britain 
has not escaped entirely uncorrupted 
from the dragon she has slain in our 
behalf. Americans could take the 
“black-list” at first sight as a scheme, 
dark as its name, for British com- 
mercial advantage. Without sufficient 
information either of fact or of the 
spirit of the country, American liberals 
(and pacifists) are all too easily find- 
ing in the treatment of conscientious 
objectors the beginnings of militarism. 
They are perturbed by the Paris Con- 
ference, not so much for what it means 
to the United States as for what it 
means to Great Britain and to France. 
They are worried because they do not 
know what terms of peace will be ac- 
ceptable to the Entente, and they look 
with anxious eyes to Reconstruction. 

For it will be after the War that 
the whole meaning of Britain’s service 
to the United States will become clear, 
and the gift will be noble or petty as 
the spirit of the Reconstruction is 
generous or mean. Even those who 
will not see that this is a war between 
the past and the future confidently 
expect a new world to be the issue. 
The Reconstruction we think of is 
more than an economic change or a 
social change within one country; it 
is the re-organization of the world. 
We believe that the nature of the great 
society in which we shall move after 
the War will depend immeasurably 
upon Great Britain. It will be hers 
to say, when Prussianism has ended, 
whether it shall begin again in some 
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other form, and on the decision will 
rest the fate of an Entente between 
Great Britain and the United States. 
Analyses have shown that from the 
time of Lord North to the time of 
Viscount Grey, the relations between 
the United States and Great Britain 
have been friendly or strained just as 
the Government has been liberal or 
the reverse. In the future it will be 
more than a question of parties or of 
politics. It will be a question of 
principles and of peoples. 

There are romantic (and presumably 
unpatriotic) souls in the United States 
who like to think of ambassadors and 
consuls as something more than ad- 
vance agents of trade, who do not see 
the goal of the state in economic 
penetration, or the fulfilment of mod- 
ern life in the meaningless labors of 
“scientific management.’’ They are 


careless of any supremacy in trade and 
industry which does not include the 
free play of human activity, and they 


refuse to have freedom granted as an 
incentive to labor because they resent 
a power which can give freedom or 
withhold it. They are the Americans 
whose hearts have beat more rapidly 
these two years, and beat again at 
the thought of what Great Britain can 
do for herself and for the world. They 
hope for a Reconstruction a little too 
happy to be true; they want patheti- 
cally to believe that the War has 
soothed all old grievances and old un- 
happy disputes. It is their faith 
which Britain has in keeping, their 
trust which it can justify. The mis- 
givings they feel are not unnatural, 
for they know how small their own 
contribution to the new world must 
be, and they see little in the United 
The Athenaeum. 
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States to encourage their hopes of a 
new humanity after the War. They 
believe that England has saved them 
from the clamor for Prussianism which 
must have come had England broken. 
They look to England to save them a 
second time and to inspire them. 
They are waiting for Reconstruction 
to “prove” the War. They know how 
ready America is to fall in with schemes 
of commercial conquest and what 


powers there are which threaten her 


democracy. The Entente with Britain 
which is demanded by America’s 
foreign relations is equally necessary 
for her internal development, for the 
structure of her society will depend on 
the world in which she lives. If she 
is to continue and be strengthened in 
the way of democracy, she must be 
allied with the powers which are 
ready to fight for democracy, whether 
by treaty or by the full and continuing 
sense of friendly relations. The United 
States must live in and contribute to 
a world which Great Britain and her 
allies will construct; she must live 
close to the Great Britain which Re- 
construction will build. It would be 
an intolerable impertinence to sug- 
gest that the nation from whose 
agonies we shall gain so much should 
keep us and our ideals in mind. For 
the Americans who understand her it 
will be enough that Britain clings to 
her own. Whatever there will be of 
smallness in either Reconstruction, 
whatever taint of inhuman discipline 
or human greed, will imperil our 
future no less than it will belittle 
your past. And whatever is generous 
in them will draw us so close that 
what has happened now will not 
happen again. 
C. V«.S. 
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“‘Francesca,’’ I said, ‘‘have you seen 
it?”’ 

“It? What?” 

“The announcement.” 

‘“‘What announcement?” 

“T have been gazetted,’’ I said. 

“Did it hurt much?” she said. ‘Or 
were you able to bear it without a 
murmur?”’ 

“Tt’s in The Times,’ I said, ‘‘and 
you shall read it, whether you like it 
or not. It’s in the place where I’m 
pointing my finger. There—do you 
see it?” 

“If you’d only take your finger away 
I might be able to. Thanks. My hat! 
isn’t it exciting? ‘To be 2d Lieuten- 
ant (tempy.) Ist Battalion, Blank- 
shire Regiment of Volunteers——’ So 
it’s come at last, has it?’’ 

“Yes,” I said, “it’s come at last. 
They’ve recognized us.”’ 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘it was about time, 
wasn’t it? Here you’ve all been form- 
fouring and two-deeping and route- 
marching for two years or so, and look- 
ing highly military in your gray-green 
uniforms, while the authorities stood 
by and persuaded themselves you 
didn’t exist; and at last somebody 
comes along——’”’ . 

“It was Lord French who came 
along: igs 

“Yes,” she said, ‘Lord French 
comes along on a fine cold Sunday 
morning and says to himself, ‘Here 
are several hundred thousand men 
who are panting to make themselves 
useful. Let’s recognize them,’ and 
from that moment you actually begin 
te exist. And then they bring down 
your gray hairs with sorrow into the 
Gazette and, instead of being a 
Platoon Commander, you become a 
2d Lieutenant.” 

““Tempy.’”’ I said; ‘don’t forget 
the ‘tempy.’ ”’ 


“T won’t,” she said. ‘‘What does it 
mean? It sounds very irritable.” 

“It does,’’ I said; ‘but as a matter of 
fact it’s got nothing to do with my 
temper. It means temporary.” 

“Anyhow it’s a difficult word to 
pronounce in four syllables. I shall 
do it in two.” 

“No, Francesca, you shall not. As 
the holder of His Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, I cannot allow you to go about 
the country saying tempy. when you 
mean tem-po-ra-ry.”’ 

“But why do they put in the word 
at all?” 

“It’s the War Office way of announc- 
ing that we’re not to expect our new- 
born joys to last forever.” 

“To the end of the war is long 
enough for most people at the present 
rate.” 

“Do not let us peer too anxiously 
into the dim and distant future. Let 
us be satisfied with such a present as 
fate has assigned to us in making me 
a 2d Lieutenant temporary, with all 
the privileges that the words imply.” 

“Right,” she said. “I’m going to 
wire to your brother Fred to come and 
stay here.”’ 

“Do you want him to come and re- 
joice with us over my new rank?”’ 

“No,” she said, ‘not exactly. I 
want to see how an elder brother, who 
is a 2d Lieutenant temporary of Vol- 
unteers gets on with a younger brother 
who is a Colonel permanent in the real 
Army.” 

“T do not,” I said, “like the word 
‘real.’ There’s a disagreeable invidi- - 
ousness about it, and your mouth, you 
being what you are, should be the last 
to use it.’’ 

“You'll have to salute him, you 
know.” 

“‘Yes,”’ I said, ‘‘I certainly shall when 
I’m in uniform.” 
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“And you'll have to call him ‘Sir.’ ”’ 

‘‘Nonsense.”’ 

“You will,” she said, “or you'll be 
court-martialed. And when he comes 
into a room in which you're sitting, 
you'll have to jump up and assume a 
rigid attitude until he’s kind enough to 
wave his hand. Oh, it will be a real 
pleasure to have Fred here now that 
you’ve been thoroughly recognized. If 
you don’t behave to him in a proper 

Punch. 
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military manner you'll be reported to 
Lord French, and then you’ll be more 
tempy. than ever. Now that you’re 
recognized you must do the thing 


thoroughly.”’ 

“You'll be sorry for this when I’m 
guarding a railway line night and 
day.”’ 

“No,” she said, “I shan’t. I shall 
keep you going with sandwiches and 
thermos-flasks.”’ 

R. C. Lehmann. 
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I like the butcher being not ‘‘the 
butcher,” 
But Tom Crisp, 
Old Crisp with the wooden leg’s son; 
And I like the baker’s boy being not 
“the baker’s boy,” 
But Wag Fretter, 
Who was such a sickly babe 
That his mother never would have 
reared him, 
Not without she’d yummered him all 
roads. 
I like the driver of the Wheatsheaf 
brougham 
Being not “the driver,” 
But Jonathan Arthur, 
Whose five pretty daughters 
I have seen successively emerge 
From sturdy childhood 
Into slender, sedate and slim-ankled 
modernity. 
I like the verger being Billy Watts, 
Whose hair curls as madly now 
As when he was a little fellow in the 
Infants’, 
So proud of his new shoes. 
I like to have him bring me, when it 
has lost a button, 
What most people would call a rochet 
But what he describes as his allybub. 
I like his sister though she is simple, 
So simple that when a stranger asked 
her who she was, 
She answered in confusion 


“Why, please sir, I’m my brother's 
sister.” 

I like his old gammer, 

Who attributes Bill’s bad eyes 

To the fact that he washes his feet so 
frequently 

(A fact, by the way, that one would 
not have guessed). 

She wipes her brow 

(The Wattses permanently perspire) 

Or maybe her nose, 

On a check duster attached to the end 
of a table-fork, 

By reason of her rheumatics. 

I like the two old dummies 

Who when they quarrel on their fingers 

Are a sight for a biasé cinematograph. 

(You should have seen them when an 
aeroplane first passed over their 
cottage i 

And they thought it was the Angel o 
Judgment, 

Of whom, God knows how, they had 
heard tell.) 

I like Dot Fretter, 

Who, when the Sunday lesson was on 
Pharaoh's dreams, 

Was asked in introduction what you 
sometimes had when you were 
asleep at night, 

And answered “Fleas.” 

And Minnie Parker 

Who expressed her impressions as to 
the birth of Samuel 
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By dropping blocks into a box and 
saying 

“Here’s the big Church, 

And here’s that woman Hammer, 

And here’s our Parson what give her 
the lil babe.” 

I like old Mrs. Roger Townley 

Whose mantelpiece is crowded with 
quack medicine bottles. 

She’s been no better since she took the 
mixture, 

But think, she says, how much worse 
she might have been 

If she hadn’t have taken it. 

I like old Mrs. Nathaniel Pike 

Who wanders off each Sunday 

To look for Dunch, 

Though the poor old dame 

Has never left the place since she was 
born. 

I like Miss Sarah Ann Kinchin 

And her big straw hat 

Which depends from her ceiling and is 
filled 

With geraniums and dried lavender. 

It was chosen by the carrier, at Miss 
Kinchin’s request, 

And was intended to adorn 

Her head. 

But it was too much like those the dear 
horses wear, 

And fond as Miss Kinchin is of all 
dumb creatures, 

She feels that it would not be becoming 
to imitate 

Their fashions. 

Miss Kinchin keeps a bath-chair in her 
coal shed, 

And though she has never sat in it 

And never means to sit in it, 

She will not sell it 

Because she has grown used to the 
sight of it in her coal shed 

And because it is a comfortable sleep- 
ing place for the dear cats. 

Miss Kinchin has seven striking clocks 
in her parlor, ‘ 

Each a minute in advance of the next. 

They purr or twang or bark or hiccup 
at her 
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Inecessantly from breakfast until bed 
time, 

So that she can never feel really lonely. 

Miss Kinchin loves to read the Chris- 
tian Herald 

And she sometimes passes a copy op 
to me 

That I may the more fully discuss with 
her %y 

Such problems 

As that of Ezekiel’s theory 

Of the symbolism of wheels. 

She tells me that so few of her 
neighbors 

Seem really interested in Ezekiel’s 
theory 

Of the symbolism 

Of wheels. ¢ 

Miss Kinchin at one time was. dread- 

. fully poor. : 

She even wrote poetry to help pay her 
rent. 

But of that she can hardly bear to 
speak, 

Though the stationer was very kind 

And attached the poems to his window 
pane with gelatine lozenges 

And made no charge. 

She cannot sufficiently thank her 
Maker 

That now she need no longer demean 
herself, 

But can even afford 

To rent a second cottage for her klep- 
tomaniac sister. 

That stolen goods should be brought 
beneath her roof’ 

Would be even more degrading 

Than to write poetry to help pay her 
rent. 

When Miss Kinchin’s sister has taken 
more whiskey than usual 

And spends the night 

Tramping about her cottage 

Waving a lamp, 

While making use of obscene and very 
penetrating language, 

Miss Kinchin tries to soothe the vexa- 
tion of her neighbors 

By assuring them that dear Priscilla 
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Will have forgotten all about it by the 
morning. .. . 

I like Miss Kinchin’s neighbor, 

Miss Phoebe Underwood, 

Who for twenty years was mistress of 
the village school, 

And who, although she now spends her 
mornings 

In writing Limericks, for competitions, 

In praise of cigarettes, 

Yet manages to create an atmosphere 

In which one thinks instinctively 

Of fine plain-needlework, 

Fine, sloped and elegant penmanship, 

Cowslip wine, linseed tea, 

Skirts worn out round the bottom 

By curtseying to quality, 

The New Statesman. 
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And those other characteristics of an 
estimable age 

Unimaginabie to the mannerless, young 
shoddy-clothed ruffians 

Of the Dunch of these days. 

In short I like most Dunch people 

Because they don’t mean what they 
don’t say, 

And because, 

However vilely they may once have 
scowled at you, 

They do, in the passage of years, 

“Get used’ to you, 

And because, I suppose, 

I must, without quite realizing how, 

Have succeeded 

In “getting used”’ to them. 

Susan Miles. 
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“Do not break down all the bridges,”’ 
is the plea of a great French writer, 
confronted with the tornado of animal 
hatred and fury which is making at 
this time Europe into a lunatic asylum. 
The struggle and suffering in the ma- 
terial world is sufficiently appalling. 
The disorganization of the kingdom of 
spiritual values is perhaps more omi- 
nous. Whatever the result of the war, 
humanity has got to go on living in 
some semblance of human relation- 
ships. Even the eighty millions of 
Europeans on one side and the hundred 
and twenty on the other will have to 
re-establish some human relationships 
—they cannot persistently inhabit 
ruins. For determination to win a 
victory which one believes will be a 
triumph of freedom and public right, 
is not incompatible with condemnation 
of the shrieks and cries—not coming 
from the combatants, but mostly from 
those who have given and suffered 
little—which involve in a common 
condemnation the guilty and the 
innocent, and draw huge indictments 
against each separate unit of a whole 


nation. History laughs and treads 
down such expressions of irreconcilable 
hostility. No more violent and out- 
rageous warfare has ever been seen in 
Europe than the Peninsular campaign 
of a hundred years ago. Yet French 
and Spanish became friends in less 
than a generation, and agreed to for- 
give and to forget. Of newspaper 
warfare, nothing has approached the 
savagery and invective of the American 
Civil War or the attacks on the Dutch 
in South Africa. Yet today a repre- 
sentative of Virginia is the honored 
President of the United States, and 
Botha and Smuts are leading British 
troops to the most successful results of 
all the British campaigns. While the 
civilian at home indulges in his daily 
hate, the soldier on the Somme can 
hardly be restrained frem presenting 
all his food and comforts to the cap- 
tured ‘“‘Good old Bosche.’’ While the 
stoutish elderly fire-eater in the Press 
calls for everlasting hatred and ven- 
geance, Edith Cavell a few hours 
before her judicial murder announces 
her discovery to the world; “This I 
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would say, standing as I do in view of 
God and eternity, I realize that 
patriotism is not enough. I must 
have no hatred or bitterness towards 
anyone.” 

The revelation of this spirit is per- 
haps most surprising in those who 
have suffered, not honorable wounds 
of the exciting triumph of victory, but 
the long, slow misery of captivity in a 
foreign land. In such a record as 
that of M. Gaston Riou—‘‘The Diary 
of a French Private’ (Allen & Unwin) 
—there is driven home to the reader, 
by the sincerity, the simplicity, the 
charm of style and of temper, some- 
thing of the reality of the tragedy 
imposed by the war upon all prisoners 
and captives. An author of distinction 
before the war, “propagandist by 


temperament,” interested in the mod- 
ernist movement in theology and in 
the reconciliation of France with the 
Christian. faith, he found himself 
diverted from his ideals and his phil- 
osophies into the brutal business of 


war. Going to the front among the 
first, engaged in the fighting in Lor- 
raine, mentioned in dispatches, he 
was wounded in the Battle of Dieuze, 
taken prisoner, and passed eleven 
months in a Bavarian prison. The 
diary which is the record of his im- 
prisonment has had an extraordinary 
welcome in France, where it has been 
hailed by Bourget, Emile Faguet, and 
others as a masterpiece. And as a 
masterpiece it can be recognized, even 
in translation; not only as an extraor- 
dinarily interesting record, cut with 
sharp etching, of an experience of an 
amazing and tragic adventure, but 
also as a study, by a young writer and 
thinker of conspicuous ability, in the 
psychology of the spirit which is 
prepared to suffer and to forgive. 

The evidence here of the actual ex- 
perience is exceedingly vivid and clear. 
These French prisoners are oppressed 
by nostalgia and depression. They 
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hunger for news of the loved ones at 
home, of the fate of France. They 
long for the coming of peace, and the 
hopeful amongst them confidently 
prophesy its advent in one month, or 
three raonths, or in five. They are 
tormented by a diet which, if just 
sufficient to sustain existence, leaves 
the body alwaysclamorous for certain in- 
gredients. To obtain meats and fats 
they boil up stews of cheese-rinds and 
rats and grasses, and gnaw raw tur- 
nips, and devour anything edible, 
however loathsome; and, at the same 
time, they find their minds haunted 
by visions of the solid,«sustaining fare 
they had once received without self- 
conscious enjoyment. They become 
disturbed—as in the experience of 
many Arctic explorers, or the little 
companies boxed up together in long 
sea voyages—by the unacceptable 
presence of each other; and insensate 
hatred has to be fought against one 
man because of the shape of his face, 
or against another because of his 
table manners, or another because he 
snores at night. ‘‘How long will it 
continue,” this man cries, ‘‘this life 
in a herd? It seems to me that the 
efflUvium of the crowd, of the sweat 
of human cattle, has penetrated into 
all the interstices of my soul.’’ Prison 
life, with its monotony, its cold, its 
privation, its confinement, withers 
away the free elements of body and 
mind. ‘‘Poor mothers, could you but 
catch a glimpse of your sons, your fine 
lads, those whom you used to pet so 
tenderly! On the slopes and in the 
dry ditches of the fort you would see 
them, gloomy ‘and slow, with drawn 
features, with a yellow and dirty skin, 
almost always crouching on the ground. 
They looked like shades of Purgatory. 
Are these the youths of France?” 
Yet how suddenly the scene changes 
when these amazing Frenchmen are 
definitely confronted with a test and 
challenge meant for their iniury and 
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their shame. 1n order to excite ani- 
mosity and disgust between the Allies, 
the prison authorities suddenly flood 
the fortress with a crowd of shaggy, 
unclean, verminous Russians. Instead 
of receiving them with disgust, the 
French accept their intrusion with 
wild welcome and hospitality. They 
pour out upon them their own scanty 
parcels of food, they relinquish their 
beds to the new arrivals; they arrange 
dances and festivities; they fraternize 
and tolerate all the impossible ele- 
ments which, in the eyes of their 
captors, were to excite mutual hatred; 
they wash and disinfect the new 
arrivals, who pour out inarticulate 


gratitude, and are always endeavoring . 


to kiss the hands of their welcomers, 
or to perform any small menial serv- 
ices to exhibit their gratitude. It is 
a triumph of humanity over conditions 
designed to be intolerable, and the 
record cannot be read without pride 
that the spirit can thus rise above 
circumstance and turn necessity to 
glorious gain. 

Yet, despite such occasional tri- 
umphs as these, the general record is 
of life made intolerable by the folly 
of the gods or men. You would think 
that, like Job, they would curse God 
and die, or at least live a living death, 
cursing the enemies who have brought 
them into this dolorous state. The 
facts are amazingly otherwise. At the 
beginning, their hearts are filled with 
passionate hate towards all Germans, 
and the animosity against the un- 
provoked invasion of France is carried 
into a kind of personal fury against 
each unit of the offending Empire. 
Gradually, and from the dread of this 
increasing suffering, they begin to 
distinguish, to find explanations, to 
forgive. And the same process is con- 
tinuing also amongst the people with 
whom they come in contact. They 
are prisoners and captives in alien 
lands. The villagers round their 





fortress enclosure are seeing also the 
ruin of their hopes, the loss of their 
prosperity, the death of those they 
love. On their first arrival they are 
spat upon, mocked at, insulted, con- 
fronted with anger or scorn, and these 
feelings they return with usury. Gradu- 
ally, however, the atmosphere changes. 
Both sides find themselves confronting 
gigantic inhuman forces, which have 
overwhelmed them with something of 
the cruelty or caprice ascribed to the 
old Greek or German gods. The con- 
flagration is raging, beyond men’s 
control—at least, beyond the control 
of the soldiers confined in the castle 
on the one side, and the peasants and 
villagers who are suffering from it 
outside its walls. So the prevailing 
sentiment at the end (and that more 
than a year ago) is of kindliness and 
compassion. The gods are strong and 
the rulers of men—strong and pitiless; 
men—common men—should be very 
pitiful. Why this one group of kindly 
and transitory beings should be thus 
endeavoring to torture and slay a 
similar group of kindly and transitory 
beings, remains an enigma far beyond 
their simple solution. The French 
observer notes, “These poor fellows 
are suffering. They have many chil- 
dren. Their savings are exhausted, 
and the wolf is at the door. When 
we are marching to work, they recount 
their troubles to Brissot and to me, 
confidingly and deferentially, as they 
would to an elder brother. They are 
good by nature, simple-minded, some- 
what subservient, weighted by in- 
numerable centuries of silent sub- 
mission.’””’ On the other hand, the 
children draw near to the working 
gangs, and timidly make friends. The 
old women offer an apple or an egg. 
“The old men salute us humbly. One 
of us was addressed as ‘most honored 
sir,’ another as ‘highly-well-born sir.’ 
Even those who have been discharged 
from service on account of severe 
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wounds, men with empty sleeves and 
horribly scarred faces, no longer glare 
at us with the murderous hatred they 
showed at the outset.” It is the 
democratic equality of the French 
officer—the fact that they “don’t 
despise the common people,” which 
especially appeals to them. “They 
applaud our republican speeches. In 
return they confide to us their griev- 
ances and their despair. The poor 
devils are absolutely unanimous in 
detesting the horrible butchery.” 

And here at last—behind the noisy 


newspapers, the cheering crowds in the ° 


big cities, the attempt of each of the 
crowd to voice sentiments which he 
believes the rest of the crowd to 
applaud—is revealed that passionate 
longing for peace which is felt by the 
“common people.” ‘‘Day after day 
there are savage attacks in full force. 
Day after day there is a massacre.” 
“Ah!” they say to us, “Show little we 
care whether we are French or Prus- 
sian! Give us peace! Give us peace!’’ 
‘“* “Everyone hates us,’ declared in my 
hearing a young workman from Upper 
Franconia. .‘Everyone in the world 
except the Pope and the Turks!’ ”’ 
Thef{Nation. 
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“OQ that peace may come quickly! — 
Take Alsace-Lorraine if you like. 
What on earth does it matter! What 
difference does it make jo us whether. 
we are governed from Paris or from 
Berlin?” “They lead us to the 
slaughter while they leave our wives 
and children to suffer. And how it 
drags! Peace! Let’s have done with 


-it. Peace at any price!’’ 


The captive at last is freed. In a 
kind of intoxication he passes through 
a Switzerland which is singing the 
‘‘Marseillaise’’ and wearing the tri- 
color, in ‘‘mad jubilation’’ into ‘“‘France 
—France the beloved! France of our 
blood and our heart! France the 
eternal, resuscitated by the German 
aggression, once more become the 
champion of freedom!’ His deter- 
mination for the victory of this France, 
triumphant, suffering, and immortal, is 
undimmed by the experience of the 
tragedy of imprisonment. But he has 
brought back also, no less strong than 
the will to victory, a will for subse- 
quent appeasement, and a _  re- 
solve that those who have greatly 
suffered will be the first greatly to 
forgive. 





THE STAGE 


There is certainly no country in the 
world which contains so much of 
everything as the United States. It 
is prodigal in quantity. It has bigger riv- 
ers, larger tracts of country, more elec- 
tric lights, higher hotels, more dentists 
and chemists and politicians and 
trolley-cars than any other country on 
this earth. But—it has no play- 
wrights. Of dramatists—clever, shrewd 
men and women who imitate ‘each 
other and borrow from themselves 
and anyone else who may not be 
looking—it has far more than its 
allotted number, and these people 
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IN AMERICA. 


supply the amazing collection of New 
York theatres season after season. with 
machine-made plays that are ab- 
solutely devoid of lasting quality, 
without any apparent effort. They 
turn out plays as a factory turns 
out boots, and, like the latter, they 
are ready-made. This is not because 
America is incapable of breeding 
playwrights. It is wholly because of 
the peculiar and miserable illiteracy 
of the strange people to whom the 
theatres belong, and who labor under 
the long-out-of-date belief that present- 
day audiences are ignorant, ynim- 
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aginative, and without any desire to 
be inspired. It is no exaggeration to 
say that there are only three managers 
in the whole of the United States 
who are capable of understanding 
good work. I refer to Mr. Ames, Mr. 
John D. Williams, who produced 
Justice in New York last season, and 
Mr. Arthur Hopkins. The rest are 
only safe with words of one syllable 
and can only associate drama with 
revolvers, policemen, mothers-in-law, 
twins, and all the other time-honored 
ingredients of those shows which 
belonged to the barn-storming age. 
There are many embryo Pineros, 
Galsworthys, Brieux, Schnitzlers, and 
Ibsens, but they cannot hope to emerge 
from their lurking-places until there 
has been a spring-clean in Broadway 
and every one of the theatre monopolies 
has been swept out. 

The nearest approach to a good 
comedy that has been produced within 
memory and which slipped through 
by accident and achieved the success 
that was marked out for it was The 
Boomerang, still running and in its 
second year. Through no fault or 
wisdom on the part of Mr. Belasco it 
was tried out in the country, and 
‘instantly performed the faculty of its 
name by falling upon New York. 
It is one of the standard topics of 
conversation among native dramatists 
why it was allowed to be so incredibly 
badly produced and cast in London as 
to fail in so ignominious a manner. 
From what we gather, the producer 
misread it, and supposing that it was 
a rather salacious farce put it on as 
such. It was and still is a very 
charming light comedy, well and 
neatly written and acted to perfection. 

One other recent native-made play 
almost achieved the distinction of 
being the work of a playwright, in 
spite of the egregious alterations 
demanded by the leading lady, whose 
performance was grotesque, inhyman— 
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and very highly praised. This also 
came to light last year, and was called 
The Unchastened Woman. It was the 
work of Dr. Louis Anspacher, and 
although it showed in its handling 
that sort of faithfulness to a master 
which usually leaves the pupil without 
a gleam of originality, the story was 
interesting, the situations boldly led 
up to, and the characterization neat 
and good. The dialogue was however 
pompous and artificial and at times 
ridiculous. Nevertheless the drama of 
the United States is grateful to this 
new man who has been writing plays 
for years. 

Nothing of any value has come to 


‘light so far this season, which, as usual, 


began early in August in order to eatch 
the buyers in town. A play clumsily 
called Cheating Cheaters—a double 
crook play—is ingenious, but, like a 
hundred other such efforts, twisted 
round and inverted. It would be a 
success in London just now, where 
anything utterly without merit seems 
to get by. So also would Mr. Avery 
Hopwood’s farce, Fair and Warmer, 
whose second act is a detailed illus- 
tration of how a male teetotaler and a 
very young woman, who is the bride 
of his friend, get hopelessly drunk, 
and in the disgusting process quickly 
lose whatever decency they had ac- 
quired. This act has given the piece a 
long and prosperous run. 

The simple and sincere play, in 
which the better side of human nature 
is brought out, is having all its own 
way here just now. Turn to the Right 
has succeeded The Cinderella Man, 
and is a very great success. And there 
is no homemade play equal to Old 
Lady 31, which startled the critics 
into enthusiasm—those tired, blasé, 
commonplace, unimaginative men who 
call themselves critics and neither 
know a play when they see it nor the 
kind of play which will catch the public 
taste, 
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I believe that there have been some- 
thing like forty new plays produced in 
New York since August. Of these, 
about thirty-five have failed. Some 
of them have gone under without any 
attempt to save themselves, others 
have struggled bravely in the en- 
deavor to keep their heads above 
water, and one or two have been 
boosted up by their authors, but to 
no good effect—they were just doomed 
from the first. Among these sub- 
mersibles must be numbered most of 
the plays that have been sent here 
from England. That indescribably 
foolish thing, A Little Bit of Fluff, 
died during the evening of its first 
performance, to the relief of all present. 
The universal verdict was that it 
was vulgar, meaningless, and poorly 
played. 

Very bad luck befell Mr. Somerset 
Maugham’s Caroline. This simple, 
old-fashioned jeu d’esprit, neatly and 
wittily written—far too short for 
an evening’s entertainment—was in- 
credibly miscast. There was not 
one attractive person on the stage, 
and the characters wero rendered even 
more artificial than they were by being 
caricatured instead of straightly drawn. 
Miss Margaret Anglin, an actress of 
ripe and wide experience, keen sense of 
hurnor, and a touch almost French in 
its sureness, played Caroline to ab- 
solute perfection, but she was unable 
to carry the whole weight of the play 
on her shoulders, and accordingly it 
lived a little brief existence and went 
out unmourned and unfollowed. It 
was roughly handled by our New York 
Press, who made the ordinary scathing 
remarks about the mild, thin, gentle 
pieces which come from England. 

Caroline was succeeded by a (piece 
which answers with peculiar excellence 
to the above description—The Basker 
—originally produced, I believe, by 
Sir George Alexander early last year. 
On this side the reluctant Duke was 
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played by Mr. Cyril Maude, with all 
his usual cheeriness, perkiness, and 
exaggeration of accent and manner. It 
was extremely well cast, Mr. Maude 
having dug up from all the agents’ 
offices a company that was wholly 
English. Miss Maude Milton, as the 
old Duchess, was so exquisitely artistic 
and delightful as to make the audience 
desire encores of everyone of her 
appearances. They would gladly have 
stopped the play to hear her repeat 
herself word for word. Miss Muriel 
Martin Harvey was handicapped by 
grotesque garments. ' Miss Cynthia 
Brook, whose appearances here are all 
too infrequent, acted charmingly, and 
all the rest of the company did good 
work, but the play lacks body and 
story. It is merely an amateurish 
effort performed by a capable orches- 
tra. It only shows how little Mr. Cyril 
Maude and his advisers know about 
the theatre that they could have 
imagined for one moment that such a 
Piece would attract in such a city as 
New York, where we demand our 
money’s worth and where we prefer 
action to dialogue. In all probability 
poor Mr. Cyril Maude will have to fall 
back once more upon Grumpy. 

It becomes more and more obvious 
that the people who run theatres here 
and the gentlemen who write plays in 
England must make up their minds, 
however reluctantly, to the fact that 
they cannot hope to make money out 
of the American public unless they 
reconstruct their methods. The polite 
English play, all about nothing, which 
appears merely to be written in order 
to enable the characters to make three 
changes of clothes, goes no farther in 
an American theatrical meal than a 
small slice of melon. Mr. Sutro has 
been in the habit of giving us many 
such small slices. Mr. Maugham and 
Mr. Harcourt have followed his exam- 
ple, with somewhat better success, 
and so has Mr. Henry Hubert Davies, 
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who generally manages however to 
hide somewhere in his manuscript a 
little germ of an idea. Mr. Cosmo 
Hamilton has done the same. But it 
is time that all these playwrights 
and their English brothers came to the 
conclusion that there is a great dif- 
ference between the air of London and 
the air of New York—that of London 
takes away the appetite, while that of 
New York encourages it—and the 
fact remains that American audiences 
have fallen into the habit of regarding 
English-made plays as freakish, and 
all the Duke stuff seems silly to them. 
The Outlook. 


They are now firmly under the belief 
that British dramatists write plays 
about lunatics for lunaties,. and having 
gone to laugh at them they now stay 
coldly away. We over here are very 
crude in our theatres, and we like 
everything hugely underlined—the 
good, the bad, the comic, the serious, 
etc.; but we have remained sufficiently 
childlike to demand a story for our 
money and are ready at any time to 
support—no matter who the man is 
or what the language he speaks, if 
he can keep us interested. It isn’t 
much to ask, after all. 
E. D. C. 









GERMANS AGAINST THE WORLD. 


The German Note in answer to 
President Wilson’s speech must have 
a profound effect upon the conduct 
of the war. For the moment we will 
confine ourselves to its political aspects, 
and endeavor first to get it into its 
proper setting. The ball opened in 
December with the German proposal 
to negotiate. That was accompanied 
by a preamble claiming that the Ger- 
man armies were everywhere vic- 
torious and leaving it to be inferred 
that the proposed negotiations were 
to be on this assumption. No other 
basis for discussion or terms was 
specified. The Allies refused, as Mr. 
Lloyd George said, to enter blind- 
fold into what they had every reason 
to think was a trap. Then President 
Wilson issued a Note, in which he 
invited both the belligerents to produce 
their terms. That was evaded by the 
Germans, who sent an evasive and 
rhetorical reply, vaguely suggesting a 
Conference. But it was complied 
with by the Allies, who set out speci- 
fically what their war aims were. 
This was followed by President Wil- 
son’s speech to the Senate, the speech 
in which he spoke of ‘‘peace without 


victory,” but defined the aims and ideals 
of all parties in terms which had a re- 
markable resemblance to the aims 
and ideals of the Allies as defined in 
their Note. The reply of the Allies 
to this may be summed up in Mr. 
Bonar Law’s words: ‘‘What you want, 
we are fighting for,’”’ and (by inference) 
“if you will show us how we can 
achieve it without fighting we shall 
be only too pleased to make peace.” 
The reply of the Germans is a Note 
in which they pose as injured inno- 
cents and announce that they mean 
to run amuck not only against their 
enemy but also against the neutrals, 
including the Americans. They are 
still silent as to their terms, though 
vociferous about the iniquities of 
their enemy. We may sum up by 
saying that, if Mr. Wilson’s intention 
was, as he said, to clear the situation, 
he has succeeded with us and failed 
with the Central Powers. Not only 
do they refuse to disclose their terms, 
but they threaten him and his people 
with a new exhibition of frightfulness 
as a reward for his efforts as peace- 
maker. No rhetorical flummery can 
disguise this plain aspect of the 
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situation, and we do not doubt that 
the American people will see it for 
what it is. 

It is for them, as for us, a matter of 
extreme importance. The German 
Foreign Minister tells the President 
of the United States that his Govern- 
ment intends now to ‘‘abandon the 
limitations which it has hitherto 
imposed on itself in the employment 
of its fighting weapons at sea,’ and 
asks the American Government to 
‘‘warn American ships against entering 
the blockaded zone, and its subjects 
against entrusting passengers or goods 
to vessels trading with harbors in 
blockaded zones.” In other words, 
all the concessions hitherto made to 
President Wilson are to be withdrawn, 
and there is to be no limitation upon 
the method of sinking or exception 
made in favor of American ships. 
There could scarcely be a more 
direct challenge, and though it is 
accompanied by expressions of the 
“‘most distinguished esteem,’’ there 
ean be no misunderstanding of its 
meaning in Europe or America. The 
Imperial Government, the Note as- 
sures us, ‘‘ desires in the higher sense to 
serve humanity,” and it proposes 
this method as a first instalment to 
this end. President Wilson, as his 
Notes on the Lusitania question showed 
us, has quite other ideas of serving 
humanity. 

It is not for us to suggest to Presi- 
dent Wilson or the American people 
what they shall do in this new crisis. 
That is their affair, and they will 
rightly desire that the decision shall 
be left to them without dictation on 
our part. But while the Americans 
are thinking, we have to act in our 
own defense, and we shall do wisely 
to rely on no effort but our own to 
meet this new German threat. We 
have long expected it, and ought by 
now to be reasonably prepared for it. 
It gives seriousness and urgency to 
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the efforts of ship-controller, food- 
controller, and agriculturist, and is an 
intimation to the Government that 
nothing must be allowed to compete 
with the supreme necessity of keeping 
this country fed and its transport serv- 
ices at a sufficient level. We have 
the utmost confidence in the watch- 
fulness and ingenuity of our Navy, 
and if it is backed by the correspond- 
ing civil effort, we may be of good 
courage. There is an element: of the 
unknown in all speculations about sub- 
marine warfare. We do not know 
exactly what number of submarines 
the enemy has or what may be the 
effect of sinking at sight as compared 
with sinking after warning. But this 
at least may be said. The attack on 
neutrals stimulates shipbuilding in 
neutral as well as belligerent countries, 
and large as may be the number of 
ships sunk, it has to be compared with 
the unprecedented number of ships 
being built in belligerent and neutral 
countries. The Germans, on their new 
tack, are fighting against the ships and 
shipyards of the whole world. The 
world will beat them if we manage 
this matter rightly. 

There is nothing new in the German 
pose for innocence. The great Freder- 
ick wept tears for humanity when he 
was devastating his neighbor's territory; 
Bismarck, the manipulator of the Ems 
telegram, protested to the world that 
the war with France was forced upon 
him, and his ‘heart bled’’ for his 
victims when he was bombarding 
Paris and starving its people. The 
War Lords of all ages have, according 
to their own account, been the most 
passionate votaries of peace, and it is 
always their opponents who suffer 
from the ‘‘lust of conquest.” There is 
nothing in all this to deceive a child. 
But when we especially are singled 
out for denunciation on the ground of 
the alleged barbarity of our sea war- 
fare, it may be worth while to say 
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again that in maintaining our block- 
ade we are following strictly a method 
which the Germans themselves have 
approved and which they foresaw as 
the inevitable result of war with a 
great sea Power. We have definite 
pronouncements on this subject from 
Bismarck and Caprivi, both of whom 
scouted the idea that a_ belligerent 
should not use this weapon, or that 
they themselves would not use it, if 
they were in a position to do so. “I 
am of opinion,” said Caprivi, ‘that 
the cutting off of hostile commerce in 
a@ naval war will remain an essential 
means, the ultima ratio, because noth- 
ing else remains.”’ ‘‘The measure in 
question,” says Bismarck, speaking of 
a certain blockade, ‘“‘has for its object 
the shortening of the war by increas- 
ing the difficulties of the enemy, and 
it is a justifiable step in war if im- 
partially enforced against all neutral 
ships.”” There is no need to preach 
this doctrine to Americans, for they 
practised it as the ultima ratio in their 
own Civil War, and made good their 
claim to be free from foreign inter- 
ference in doing so. They will judge 
of the right of the Germans to instruct 
us in the humanities of sea-law. The 
Gracchi complaining of sedition are 
but a pale parallel to the sinkers of 
the Lusitania complaining of the 
blockade. We are aware that, accord- 
ing to the Prussian doctrine, all things 
are lawful to the German and nothing 
is lawful against him. He may claim 
the right to sink hospital ships, and 
The Westminster Gazette. 


we may not exercise the right of stop- 
ping a cargo on its way to Germany. 
Let the neutral judge which is the 
exponent of humanity at sea. 

Ai the time of writing we have only 
faint indications of the effect pro- 
duced on the neutral world by this 
last German outrage. But in America 
it- seems to be clearly recognized that 
the war has entered upon a new stage, 
which is a portent to the whole world. 
To make it so is obviously the German 
intention, and proves the extreme 
urgency of their case. We have all 
of us at various times in this war 
looked forward to a possible last phase 
in which Germany, baffled and brought 
to bay, would break out into a frenzy 
of destruction rather than admit her- 
self to be beaten. We are very near 
that stage now. Her Note has all 
the marks of the gambler’s throw. She 
will throw prudence to the winds, 
stake everything, risk everything, chal- 
lenge the world in arms, so that if 
she must go down, she may do so 
protesting to history that she is the 
victim of a world conspiracy and not 
the loser in a legitimate fight. If 
America will not or cannot make a 
peace on German terms, she shall be 
forced into the war, if only to save 
Germany’s face. If the other neutrals 
cannot see that Germany is fed, they 
shall feel the weight of the German 
fist. Evidently Germany cannot wait. 
Flectere si nequeo superos Acheronta 
movebo! If the German God will not 
listen, she will stir up Hell. 





Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s inso- 
lent speech in the Reichstag and the 
impudent German Note to the United 
States bring us to the most desperate 
period of the war. They constitute an 
act-of defiance to the whole world and, 
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in particular, a challenge to the United 
States. 


The Note, as the New York World 
says, ‘‘is in effect a declaration of war 
against the United States.”’ It is that 
because its demands admit of no dis- 
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cussion. In most cases where vessels 
have been treacherously submarined 
the Germans could always argue with 
President Wilson as to whether a ship 
was really torpedoed or, if torpedoed, 
whether a German officer was at fault 
or whether he had not mistaken her 
for a war-vessel. This Note admits of 
no such subtleties. The United States 
is formally and peremptorily ordered 
to surrender its sovereignty over its 
own sbips on the high seas. It is 
haughtily commanded to submit to 
degrading and illegal restrictions. 
The United States Government is 
told that it may only send one steamer 
a week to the British Isles; it may only 
send that steamer to a certain port to 
arrive on a certain day; it must paint 
and garnish her in a certain way; it 
must pledge its word that she carries 
nothing which the German pirates call 
contraband. Any transgression of 
these haughty directions and United 
States vessels will be remorselessly 
sunk. All promises and pledges are 
repudiated. The laws of nations and 
of humanity are treated as though 
they did not exist. No warning will be 
given; no provision will be made for 
the safety of men, women, or children 
in those ships. They will be cast mer- 
cilessly into the sea and probably time 
will not be given the crews to lower 
boats. That is the German idea of 
right and civilization. 
Of justification for this there is 
nothing but the infamous plea with 
which Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg 
defended the outrage upon Belgium, 
“necessity knows no law.” He hopes 
that the United States Government 
and people ‘‘will not close their eyes to 
the reasons for this resolution and iis 
necessity.” The disgrace of it is hid- 
den from the German public. The 
Kaiser and his satellites have accom- 
plished the work of chloroforming 
whatever conscience their people ever 
possessed. The German Government 
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turns one face to the.outer world. It 
turns quite another to the German 
nation. To them it pretends that this 
war was begun in self-defense. It has 
positively brought them to believe 
that Belgium and Luxemburg attacked 
them and that, despite the damning 
admissions of German statesmen, the 
Allies ‘‘penned in” poor, unready Ger- 
many and traitorously fell upon her in 
July, 1914. 

Two points are of immediate im- 
portance—the effect which Germany’s 
insult will have upon the United States 
and Germany’s object in inflicting it. 
The Germans have made another co- 
lossal psychological miscalculation such 
as they made when in August, 1914, 
they invaded Belgium. They believed 
that we never should fight or that, if 
we did fight, the British Empire would 
instantly fall to pieces. So now they 
imagine that nothing will ever make 
the United States fight. The British 
people have never wanted the United 
States to be brought into the war. 
They do not desire that Mr. Wilson 
should be put in a position to have to 
enter it now. From the Allied stand- 
point it might be a positive disadvan- 
tage to be hampered in the peace 
negotiations by the influence of the 
German-Americans. But it is difficult 
to see how the United States can take 
this Note “lying down,” and it is cer- 
tain that if Americans feel obliged to 
join in the war they would bring 
a welcome addition of man-power, en- 
ergy, and resources to the help of 
the Allies against the barbarism of 
Prussia. 

The reason for it is that the Prus- 
sians are desperate. Bulgaria is weary- 
ing of the war, and Austria and Turkey 
would be only too glad to be out of it. 
Great Britain is ready at last. She 
has a good Government. She feels 
herself in a position to win the war, 
and the Germans know that she can 
win it. Their one hope is to starve 
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her out before she can strike a fatal 
blow. They are now making the most 
furious efforts to do so. 

They will not succeed. The British 
Navy, owing to the far greater vigor 
infused into our preparations by the 
new Government, has just had the 
time to get ready for the last and 
fiercest round. ‘Twice before it has 
broken the weapon in Germany’s 
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hand. The German submarine block- 
ade, proclaimed on February 18, 1915, 
failed to shake the British Empire. 
The sinking at sight of armed ships 
which began on March 1, 1916, was 
not more successful. 

It is Germany that will go down, 
whatever our perils and privations, if 
the people of Great Britain do their 
duty, as assuredly they will. 





PORTIA DEBARRED. 


So the Bar has excluded women 
again, and the representatives of jus- 
tice have given the world another 
example of the self-seeking which lies 
at the root of all ignoble action. Mr. 
Holford Knight, a new and con- 
spicuous convert to woman suffrage, 
had pleaded for the admission of 
women to the Bar even in his Anti- 
Suffragist days, and again he did his 
best, appealing to proofs of their 
intellectual capacity, and to their 
high services to the country in peace 
and war. The Attorney General, Sir 
F. E. Smith, who presided, admitted 
that recent experience had modified 
many prepossessions and prejudices 
with regard to the position of women. 
Even the “Times” declared it would 
rejoice, on the broadest grounds, to 
see the artificial barriers of formal and 
traditional enactment abandoned. 
Others called to mind that in France, 
Russia, the United States, Switzer- 
land, Holland, Norway, Sweden, Portu- 
gal, Argentina, Japan, Australia, New 
Zealand, and Canada women are 
admitted to the practice of the law 


on equal, or nearly equal, terms with 


men. All was of no avail. Reason, 


patriotism, gratitude, and the claim 
of our country not to be left always 
last among civilized nations in every 
acknowledged reform counted for noth- 
ing against an established monopoly, 


entrenched behind the barbed wire of 
self-interest and jealous apprehension. 
The resolution was rejected by “an 
overwhelming majority.” As __ the 
“Manchester Guardian” said, all argu- 
ments were insincere. *‘The members 
of the Bar, being good trade unionists, 
rejected the resolution because women 
might diminish the amount of work 
available for the men.”’ Skin for skin; 
yea, all that a man hath will he give 
for his chance of practice. 

Mr. Holford Knight argued national 
necessity. ‘After the war,” he said, 
“we shall need to mobilize all the 
intelligence and capacity we can dis- 
cover, and to make serviceable all the 
available energy and personal equip- 
ment that could be used for the 
country’s welfare.’”’ Before the close 
corporation of justice the appeal was 
futile. Whatever intelligence and 
capacity, energy and personal equip- 
ment women might bring to the 
country’s service, now remain frus- 
trated and unknown. The root prin- 
ciple of opportunity and freedom is 
denied. The career remains shut to 
the talent. It is shut by the same 
selfishness as long debarred women’s 
talent from medicine and _ surgery. 
Whether women would be successful 
at the Bar, we cannot say, nor is that 
the point. Some might be successful, 
others not; and we have heard that, 
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even among men, there are barristers 
who never reach the highest distinc- 
tion or even an enviable competency. 
Before the war, the Bar was often a 
city of respectable refuge for young 
men of moderate means who aimed 
only at escaping from work, and 
youthful graduates who admitted they 
were not at the Bar, were asked, 
“Why not?” Special aptitude for 
legal justice is evidently not the sole 
ground of admission, and all that Mr. 
Holford Knight and his supporter, 
Mr. Dickinson, claimed for women 
was equal opportunity to sink or 
swim, like any youthful male. 
equal opportunity is what self-seeking 
privilege dreads as the devil. 

So the injustice was inflicted; but 
it is not only the injustice which in- 
jures the country. We might hope for 
positive national advantage from the 
presence of women in the Law. (We 
say the Law in general, because if the 
Bar admitted women, Parliament 


would soon be compelled to admit 
them as solicitors.) The introduction 
of women might be expected alto- 
gether to reform all manner of silly 


tricks and obsolete traditions. It is 
true that among women, as among 
men, the quibbling, hide-bound mind 
of the typical barrister is frequently 
found. We cannot be too grateful to 
Mr. Holford Knight for making no 
reference to Portia, though her example 
would have served his case in proving 
that women may easily rise to the 
ordinary level of the legal intellect. 
There are gleams of greater things in 
Portia, and her appeal to the quality 
of merey would make a law court 
jump, much as President Wilson’s 
speech to the Senate startled diplo- 
matists; but, on the whole, she was 
of commonplace nature, submitting 
easily to the guidance of authority and 
habit. To her future husband she 
humbly protests that her gentle spirit 
committed itself to his to be directed, 


But. 
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as from her lord, her governor, her 
king. Milton’s Eve was not more 
submissive. And so, when she com = 
into court, we find her. pho 
common barrister, and no more. She 
quibbles, she iisists upon the letter of 
the law, she sets the law above sense. 
By acting the true barrister’s part, 
she turns the play into one of Shake- 
speare’s most painful failures. She 
diverts our sympathy. However gro- 
tesque in cruelty Shylock’s bargain 
may have been, we all feel that he was 
shamefully done out of it by a legal 
trick. We turn in vain to Antonio, 
hoping that, with heart bared to the 
knife, he will have the common de- 
cency to protest against so shameless 
@ perversion of justice: any noble 
mind would have done it. But that 
is just what Portia and legal natures 
like hers can never understand. They 
can never understand how much 
rather-a high-minded criminal would 
be hanged than ride off upon some 
point of law. 

And so, although Portia may be 
taken as proof of feminine capacity 
for the Bar, we should expect much 
higher things from women barristers 
than her imitation of legal ways. In 
the first place, we should expect them 
to sweep away whole cartloads of the 
rag-tag and trumpery which our law 
courts have inherited from the Middle 
Ages. It is true that many women, 
like many men, delight in hoarding 
rubbish, and retain a savage enjoy- 
ment of useless decoration; just as 
we have seen Zulu women stand en- 
raptured before a man with buffalo 
horns attached to his curly head, or 
boots slung round his neck, or a. six- 
penny looking-glass tied to his arm 
as his main article of dress; but, as a 
rule, we think most of our civilized 
and educated women ridicule and 
eschew our legal frippery, knowing by 
experience what a trouble it must be 
to dust and clean. Gowns they might 
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keep, whether silk or stuff, as serving 
the purpose of aprons, and preserving 
dresses from shiny wear upon hard 
wooden seats, just as they preserve 
men’s coats and trousers. But. we 
should expect to see whole cartloads of 
wigs, and tags, and sticks, and staves, 
and coats-of-arms, and emblems, and 
symbols, and clerks, and quills, rum- 
bling off to jumble-sales, together with 
the dabs of black velvet which ushers 
stick upon a judge’s wig as though to 
give a touch of farce to the most 
solemn moment of the law. 

We should expect to see women 
sweep away the accumulated dust and 
rubbish from our legal language. We 
believe it would be quite possible for 
clever people like barristers to write 
and speak good sense in ordinary Eng- 
lish. Except to puzzle and overawe 
poor laymen, what special splendor or 
advantage lies enshrined in “‘Where- 
as,” “To wit,” ‘Further witnesseth,” 
“The said,” ““These presents,” “Heirs, 
executors, and assigns”? Why should 
certain obsolete words be engrossed in 
black-letter, as though they were the 
bones of saints in Gothic tombs? 
Consider also those Latin phrases 
which the Law has preserved to curse 
us in the conversation of pedants— 
such phrases as “Inter alia,” ‘“‘Mutatis 
mutandis,” ‘Prima facie,’ ‘Ultra 
vires,’ ‘“‘A non possumus,” “In esse 
and in posse,” ‘‘Ad hoc,” ‘‘Ceteris 
paribus,” ‘“‘Toties quoties,” ‘Sub ju- 
dice,” ‘‘Pendente lite,” ‘In forma 


pauperis,” ‘‘Locus standi,” “Non se-. 


quitur,” ‘In situ,” ‘Pro forma,” 
“Sine die,’’ “Sui generis,” ‘*Nemine 
contradicente” (oh, Latin grammar!), 
“Suum cuique,” ‘‘Videlicet,” ‘Ipsis- 
sima verba,” and a score of hoary 
survivals besides. We have known a 
cleric and a lawyer bandy these musty 
curiosities from one to another with 
coxcomb relish, while other members 
of committee sat dumb in perplexed 
admiration. We have known the 








Chairman of a board inform a pitiful 
applicant that she had no locus standi 
and her case was ultra vires; and so 
he might have gone on to “‘inter alia,” 
‘ceteris paribus,”’ and all the rest, if 
the applicant had not withdrawn in a 
flare of quite intelligible English. 

It will be remembered that when the 
philosophers of Laputa conceived a 
project for entirely abolishing words, 
and expressing their particular business 
by means of things, which they carried 
about on their backs, it was the 
women who threatened to raise a 
rebellion unless they were allowed to 
speak with their tongues, after the 
manner of their ancestors. Similarly 
now we might look to women to 
deliver us from the cant and jargon 
of the Law. We will not go so far as 
Gulliver when, speaking of lawyers, he 
assured his Honor the Horse that, in 
all points out of their trade, they were 
usually the most ignorant and stupid 
generation among us, avowed enemies 
to all knowledge and learning, and 
equally disposed to pervert the general 
reason of mankind in every other 
subject of discourse, as in that of their 
own profession. But it appears to us 
possible that even the Law itself (to 
say nothing of justice) might gain by 
the infusion of a new and practical 
type of mind, accustomed to deal with 
the daily round, and confront the 
common realities of domestic behavior 
more directly than most University 
men. From such minds, brought to 
bear upon the ancient entanglements 
of our legal procedure, we might expect 
the same kind of revolution in the Law, 
as we hope that the war will induce in 
other lines of life. Strongly conserva- 
tive and enslaved to habit as all men 
and women are (because routine is the 
easiest way of living), we should then 
expect more appea! to equity and less 
to precedent. Even.in the cases where 
Suffragettes defended themselves, their 
defense was more genuine and reason- 
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able than the legal points and evasions 
by which hired counsel sometimes tried 
to get them off. Freshness of mind 
would, even in law courts, reveal the 
truth that, because a thing has been 
done once, there is no reason why it 
should be done again, and that because 
The Nation. 
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a statute was good enough to hang a 
man.in Plantagenet England, it is not 
necessarily good enough to hang us 
now that Plantagenet England has 
no more relation to our _ present 
country than modern Europe has to 
heaven. 
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To the younger generation the name 
of William De Morgan calls up the 
successful novelist; to those who have 
lived through other days it recalls the 
artist, the potter, the inventor—what 
else?—the friend and colleague of 
working hours, the companion of many 
happy holidays. 

We sat in the old church by the 
river one day lately, cut off from the 
sound of London by sweet singing; 
and as we sat, the quiet building, the 
mournful white flowers, the gathering 
of familiar faces, pallid in the light of 
a winter morning, all fell away and 
became unreal to me for a moment. 
My memory wandered up the river to 
a quiet corner where the water flows 
and dimples between flowered banks 


and the scent of meadow-sweet. and . 


water-mints floats up—to sunny days, 
without a care or cloud, spent between 
river and old gray house, with the 
friends who are dropping out of the 
circle year by year. 

As the music swells and falls, swiftly 
one picture follows on another, of that 
kindly life where it touched our lives; 
and I think that you who have known 
him who lies under the white flowers 
there as a novelist only might care to 
see him for a moment through the eyes 
of a friend. 

In our Kelmscott summer holiday 
William De Morgan was the delight- 
ful companion, the inventor of quaint 
jokes, always genial and unruffled; 
and the height of expectant pleasure 
was reached when my father wrote, 


“I am coming on such a day, and 
bringing De Morgan with me.’ One 
summer our expeditions took us into 
Cotswold country with the special 
object of looking for a suitable site for 
factory and workshops for the Morris 
and Co. business and the De Morgan 
pottery; and the two men very nearly 
fixed upon a village of entrancing 
beauty and fairly inaccessible. In 
early days our friend, like my father, 
had intended to be a painter, but soon 
found that his bent was towards the 
handicrafts and invention. It is 
specially interesting to note that when 
he was a lad of eighteen his father, the 
distinguished mathematician, told him 
that if he would take to reading he 
thought he had decided literary facul- 
ties which might be developed. But 
the lad himself would hear of nothing 
but art, and, indeed, never wrote a 
page of original composition until he 
began his career as writer late in life. 
He designed and made a good deal of 
stained glass at one time, but when 
we knew him it was as a potter and in- 
ventor of the most beautiful lustre- 
ware; and these things were exhibited 
at the first Arts and Crafts Exhibitions, 
while they were always a familiar deco- 
ration of the Morris and Co. show- 
rooms in Oxford Street. 

When the Morris family visited the 
De Morgans in Chelsea news some- 
times came of a specially successful 
kiln, and the company would adjourn 
to Orange House, farther up the street, 
to admire a pot with some new depth 
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of red or gleam of silver on it. Then 
back to supper and talk, in which Mrs. De 
Morgan, whose beautiful old face was 
animated to her last day by keen in- 
terest in the world outside, would hold 


her own. 
But the factory had to be found, 


and at last Mr. De Morgan built at 
Merton Abbey, not far from our works. 
And here, when the women-kind had a 
pienic-day at Merton Abbey Works, 
they sometimes went on to the pot- 
teries and watched whatever was going 
on. Pleasant days—so full of the sat- 
isfaction in the making of things, and 
our men-folk eager and enjoying each 


_ other’s companionship! . . . 


Then later pictures: De Morgan has 
married Miss Evelyn Pickering, pupil 
and niece of Spencer Stanhope, Burne- 
Jones’s old friend; and before long. 
owing. to De Morgan’s health, they 
have to winter in Italy each year. But 
still the work went on, for, owing to 
one of his many inventions (a process 
for painting the tiles), he was able to 
set up a workshop in the garden of 
their Florentine dwelling (you must 
imagine a workshop smothered in 
roses!), where he employed some six or 
seven ordinary workmen, whom he 
trained and who soon acquired a won- 
derful deftness of hand and eye, 
though no real sentiment for the craft. 
For all the winter flitting he did not 
lose touch with his friends or his work, 
while Florence, where Mrs. De Morgan 
had relatives, was a second home to 
them. Every week-end was spent with 
the Spencer Stanhopes.at Villa Nuti, 
whose lovely gardens lie spread above 
the Arno Valley; and those weekly 
walks through the poderi, watching for 
the different masses of flowers in their 
season, were among the keen pleasures 
that those who know the real Tuscan 
country never forget. 

Another picture of Florentine coun- 
try-life in which the De Morgans 
shared: There was a nobly simple 











fourteenth-century villa—untouched 
by modern English comfort—where we 
dined on the great terrace, in the won- 
derful evenings of a hot May, with the 
fireflies flashing out above the dim 
blue of the valley, and the nightingales 
singing among the roses. These sum- 
mer nights will always remain among 
the realities of life—vivid and trium- 
phant when the ugly and tiresome 
things have shriveled out of sight. De 
Morgan has often spoken of them 
since; he loved Italy, as an English- 
man knows how to love her, with a 
sympathy and intuition that puzzles 
some other nations. And the sea voy- 
age thither was an unending delight 
to him, every moment of it eagerly 
enjoyed; he often told his wife that he 
would like her to bury him at sea, as 
the sun rose gloriously off the islands 
of Majorca and Minorea. 

The last phase of his life was so in- 
teresting and surprising to his friends 
that it is worth while saying in a few 
words how the matter stands. The 
change from craft-work to literary 
work was one of those events that 
seem to be chance-hap, whereby the 
puzzle of life sometimes arranges its 
parts into place so quietly that there 
is no time to be surprised before the 
thing is settled. The artistic success 
of the pottery and lustre-ware was be- 
yond question: a constant demand for 
the tiles was kept up, while several of 
the Atlantic liners contained his great 
decorative panels; the last pieces of 
lustre-ware produced were the finest 
he had ever done. But the factory in- 
volved so much expense and the effort 
of ruaning it as he wished it to be was 
so fatiguing that it was evident that 
neither his health nor his resources 
could bear the strain. One time he 
was urged by his wife to try and write 
something to fill up an interval of rest 
from this labor. (His first attempt at 
writing, by the by, was a report drawn 
up for the Khedivial Government after 
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a visit to Egypt—I think in 1892—to 
investigate the possibilities of reviving 
pottery in that country.) How he 
brought a chapter of a story to Mrs. 
De Morgan, saying, “‘There, you see 
—the thing’s impossible!’’ She, how- 
ever, saw the promise of it and begged 
him to go on. Thus—quite as much 
to his surprise as to ours—his literary 
faculties came into play, and “Joseph 
Vance” arrived. 

Mrs. De Morgan has often told us 
that the literary phase of his life was 
the happiest—though the shining 
beauty of those latest pots made him 
sometimes sigh to return to the 
“making of things.” |But—luckily, 
we must say, for his peace of mind— 
the factory was being wound up; all 
that anxiety was a thing of the past, 
and nowit was ‘‘roses, rosesall the way.” 

Just as my father used to say that 
the decoration of London houses 
should be such as you could turn the 
garden-hose on to clean, so William 
De Morgan was anxious that tiles 
should be used for the outside of 
houses, and he thought that the house 
in Addison Gardens by his late part- 
ner, Mr. Halsey Ricardo, was a great 
success. The interior contains some 
of De Morgan’s finest wall-tiles. The 

The Times. 
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staircase at Leighton House is thus 
decorated, and in the Arab Court 
some of the tiles Sir Frederick Leighton 
brought . from Damascus, not being 
enough for their purpose, were matched 
in the De Morgan ware. Those sup- 
plied were so similar in color and tex- 
ture that Sir Frederick declared that 
only a certain peculiarity in the orig- 
inal tiles could identify them. It may 
interest a student of the De Morgan 
ware to know that some of the beasts 
and birds in the designs—the “‘queer,” 
squirmy things—were done by another 
hand. 

Of William De Morgan’s inventive 
faculties I have said little, not being 
qualified to speak of such matters. 
He was constantly experimenting for 
his work, of course, but also made 
several “useful” inventions. Two fine 
novels are left unfinished. 

These things remembered of long 
ago can be but pictures in modern 
eyes; but the church and the bowed 
heads and the pale winter morning 
were more like dream than reality to 
me, while the scent of English meadow- 
sweet and of the Tuscan wayside roses 
overmastered the perfume of the 
mourning flowers as we sat and thought 
of our friend. 

May Morris. 
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For quaintness and originality John 
Trevena’s ‘‘A Drake, By George!”’ is 
difficult to match. It relates the lies 
of a liar so colossal that nobody be- 
lieves what he says except himself, 
the nefarious mental processes of a 
man so selfish that nothing that doesn’t 
touch upon himself penetrates, the 
queer actions of an old lady so foolish 
that she forever remains unconscious 
of her folly. There are also the 
allegorical figures of the philosopher, 
the gibeat and yellow leaf. Contrasted 


with these are the people who can 
see the huge joke of it all and are 
in themselves unselfish, tender, and 
wise. The story has no plot, but it 
is not without a mystery which adds 
interest and charm. ‘‘A Drake, By 
George!” is a farce filled with keen 
comments upon human nature. Alfred 
A. Knopf. 


The imagination, the simplicity and 
the whimsical humor of Irish folklore 
are well illustrated in Padraic Colum’s 
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“The King of Ireland’s Son” (Henry 
Holt & Co.) It is one continuous story, 
if one chooses to read it consecutively, 
or it is a group of seven detached 
stories, if one prefers to read it in that 
way, but, either way, it is a fascinating 
bit of literature of its type. Peasants 
and nobles, fairies and giants, wizards 
and enchanters, and various birds and 
beasts witness and share in the ad- 
ventures and misadventures which 
befall the daring son of the King of 
Ireland. The author is fortunate in 
the artist who interprets him, for 
Willy Pogany, who furnishes the four 
illustrations in color, the nine full 
page illustrations in black and white, 
and the numerous chapter decorations 
and headings, has an imagination very 
like his own. 


“A Brief History of Poland” by 
Julia Swift Orvis, Associate Professor 
of History at Wellesley College 
(Houghton Mifflin Company) tells 
the tragic and checkered story of 
that wreck among the nations from 
the tenth century to the twentieth. 
Alike for the information which it 
gives as to the past and for the light 
which it throws upon the present and 
the possible future, this compact and 
well-proportioned volime is_ useful 
and timely. The reconstitution of 
Poland promises to be one of the 
most difficult of the adjustments which 
must follow the end of the war; and 
this volume puts the reader in pos- 
session of the information necessary 
to an understanding of the essential 
conditions of that problem, and the 
relations of Russian, Austrian and 
Prussian Poland. It is a book of 
immediate interest and permanent 
value. It is illustrated with four 
maps. 

In introducing his latest volume on 
the immigrants in America Edward A. 
Steiner acknowledges a ‘rhetorical 
quality’”’ and the over-presence of the 





Ego; so it were hardly fair to find 
fault with ‘‘Nationalizing America.” 
The lectures were delivered to wrig- 
gling Chautauqua assemblies and 
rushed to print with little revision, 
all their exaggerations and magnifi- 
eences of diction hot within them. 
The result is a certain vital rush 
which a more matured, a more im- 
mortal, book might lack. This is a 
volume that must perish with the 
using; meantime it is very pungent 
“using’”’ for the time. Dr. Steiner 
speaks of the nation, its land and 
people, the language of America, *‘the 
stomach line,’’ theschools, the churches, 
and finishes with ‘‘a word to the un- 
wise.’’ He is eager to grind these hordes 
all down into one America and ‘‘to 
do it quickly’’; so he pleads for all 
these reformative agencies and — 
strange when coming from a foreigner- 
born—for the preservation of the 
stately English of our fathers as well 
as their ideals. He loathes looseness 
of speech, patriotism, morals, or 
religion. Fleming H. Revell Company. 


On Sunday evenings of the winter 
months in 1915, at the Meeting House 
for Ethical Culture of New York, 
Alfred W. Martin gave a series of eight 
lectures on Modern Occultism. These 
he has now ‘“‘skimmed”’ of their most 
interesting conception—the grounds 
work under the belief in immortality— 
and published the result in a book 
entitled ‘“‘Faith in a Future Life.” 
The thought is lucidly expressed in 
English that even the not very learned 
can comprehend, yet the thought delves 
deep. The Christian Foundation is 
reviewed (he doesn’t accept the resur- 
rection of Jesus) — the thesis of Ma- 
terialism (he thinks its disproof of 
the undying spirit of man utterly 
disproven)—then Occultism, Spiritual- 
ism, Psychical Research, Theosophy 
(he considers them all interesting but 
inconclusive), His basis of confidence 
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rests in the continuation of the moral 
man. “It was their immediate per- 
ception of holiness in Jesus that made 
his disciples so sure of his escape 
from bondage unto death.’ In a 
final chapter he sounds forth his 
abhorrence of preaching which urges 
men to be good that they may enter 
Heaven or escape Hell. D. Appleton 
and Company. 


A quaint and fast-perishing sect, 
often misunderstood and not infre- 
quently the object of cruel persecu- 
tions, is sympathetically and intimately 
described in Clara Endicott Sear’s 
‘Gleanings from Old Shaker Journals”’ 
(Houghton Mifflin Company). The 
particular group which forms the sub- 
ject of the volume is that long resident 
at Harvard, Massachusetts, and of 
which a few Eldresses still survive. 
Through personal friendship with these 
survivors, the author has been fortu- 
nate in being given access to the 
records and journals of the community, 
from the time when Mother Ann Lee 
and the first group of Elders came to 
Harvard in 1781. She has therefore 
been able to make a connected narra- 
tive, interspersed with extracts from 
these documents, with the effect of 
a history written not from without 
but from within, and illuminating 
the account of strange customs and 
methods of worship with intimate 
glimpses of the beliefs and hopes which 
prompted them. Among the forty or 
more full-page illustrations from photo- 
graphs there are views of the Shaker 
dwellings, pictures of the sacred dances 
and portraits of some of the Elders 
and Eldresses, whose faces are elo- 
quent of other-worldliness. 


The jacket on Mr. Gamaliel Brad- 
ford’s “‘ Portraits of Women” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company) promises the 
reader biographical sketches of eight 
famous women of wit and letters, but 
the author is more generous and fur- 
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nishes nine. His subjects are Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, Lady Hol- 
land, Jane Austen, Madame D’Arb- 
lay, Mrs. Pepys, Madame de Sévigné, 
Madame du Deffand, Madame de 
Choiseul, and Eugénie de Guérin. Of 
all except the last, actual portraits 
are given, after old paintings or water- 
color drawings. The author explains 
in his Preface that he would fain have 
called these sketches ‘‘psychographs”’ 
rather than portraits, because a por- 
trait takes its subject only at one 
special moment, and may be quite 
untrue to the larger lines of character; 
while psychography ‘‘seeks to extri- 
cate from the fleeting, shifting, many- 
colored tissue of a man’s long life 
those habits of action, usually known 
as qualities of character, which are 
the slow product of inheritance and 
training, and which, once formed at 
a comparatively early age, usually 
alter little and that only by imper- 
ceptible degrees.” Whether it would 
have been wise to call the book “‘Psy- 
chographs of Women” may be doubt- 
ful, but it may at least be said that, 
in all of these sketches the author has 
been true to the ideal indicated. 
Doubtless he will be also in the “Por- 
traits of American Women,” which he 
promises as his next group of bio- 
graphical studies. 


‘‘Master Simon’s Garden,”’ by Cor- 
nelia Meigs, is designed primarily for 
young people, but any fortunate grown- 
up who is invited to read it aloud 
need not repine over his fate. He 
will find a delicate charm in the 
telling and a kindliness and courage 
in the philosophy of the book which 
will sufficiently repay him for his 
benevolence. Master Simon Rad- 
path is the leading citizen of the strict 
Puritan town of Hopewell, and a good 
Puritan himself; but he cannot forget 
the glories of Elizabethan England 
and creates a beautiful garden about 
his house as a faint echo of its splen- 
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dors. The disapproval of the fathers 
falls heavily on him, but when a dele- 
gation of hostile Indians is enraptured 
by his tulips and awed by his pea- 
cock, which they take to be a god, 
and later cured by his herbs, he is 
partially forgiven. He again defies 
the community by protecting an old 
priest whom they are fanatically 
hunting down; and his daughter 
Margaret becomes the first woman 
school teacher and staunchly defends 
her right to the position. Later, when 
she has inherited house and garden 
and has children of her own, she and 
her daughter Alisoun defend a harm- 
less old woman charged with witch- 
craft against the redoubtable Cotton 
Mather himself. And so it goes from 
generation to generation, with a con- 
tinuity and interest not to be repro- 
duced in a hasty genealogical sketch. 
Each generation is brought up on the 
old stories of those who have lived 
in Master Simon’s garden and ‘‘ Each 
generation has something more to add, 
some record of danger faced, of hard- 
ship endured, of work well done for 
the good of all.’”’ And there is no 
reason why countless other boys and 
girls shouldn’t: enjoy the stories just 
as much, and profit from them as 
nobly, as Master Simon’s direct de- 
scendants. The Macmillan Company. 


Naturalists in particular, and lovers 
of outdoor life in general have reason 
to thank William Frederic Badé for 
putting together and editing, from the 
author’s journals, John Muir’s nar- 
rative of “‘A Thousand Mile Walk to 
the Gulf” (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany). It was on the 2d of September, 
1867, that the enthusiastic naturalist 
set forth from Louisville upon his 
long walk through Kentucky, Tennes- 
see and Georgia to Florida, and thence 
to Cuba. He paid little attention to 
the towns and cities through which he 
passed, his was not the quest of the 
ordinary sight-seer; it was his purpose, 
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“as he explained in the first rough notes 


in his journal, after he had studied the 
map which he carried with him, to 
follow the “wildest, leafiest, and 
least-trodden way’ he could find, 
promising the greatest extent of virgin 
forest. In this he was successful; 
and he kept along his way, sometimes 
a little lonely from the absence of 
human companionship, but for. the 
most part well content with dim forest 
paths and what they disclosed to him 
of strange plant life.© He wrote of all 
that he experienced and the new 
knowledge of Nature’s ways which he 
acquired with enthusiasm and simple 
directness, and anything that the read- 
er may miss of the more finished lit- 
erary style which marked the ‘works 
which he designed for publication is 
more than compensated for by the 
unconsidered records of his daily 
observations, written without regard 
to any other eyes than his own. The 
book is attractively printed, and _is 
illustrated with a map, a portrait, 
eleven views from photographs, and a 
colored half-tone from a water color 
by Miss Amelia M. Watson. 


It is a curious fact that the Western 
poets cling so closely to the old elab- 
orate forms of versification, while the 
Eastern—an East extending as far as 
Chicago—glory in the new poetry, 
the growth from a French influence 
born of Walt Whitman. The singers of 
California, from the least to the most 
famous, show a decided predilection 
for conventional forms. So with a new 
poet, Robinson Jeffers, who swings 
out from the state of the Golden Gate 
and boldly labels his book ‘‘Califor- 
nians.”” Unquestionably it is rep- 
resentative—of the best in the State. 
Mr. Jeffers is a student, an adorer, of 
nature: he contrives to get into his 
verse the blow of the sea, the brown- 
ache of the grass in drought, the deep- 
digging of ‘‘The Eucalyptus Trees.” 
The Macmillan Company. 








